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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


RELATING TO NARCOTIC DRUGS 





by George A. Morlock 





The Economic and Social Council at its fourth session took 
note of the First Report of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs and approved recommendations to insure the efficient 
discharge of the functions and duties of the United Nations 
in the field of narcotic drugs. 








The Economic and Social Council had on its 
agenda for the Fourth Session the topic “Report of 
the Narcotics Commission and the Assembly Reso- 
lution on Narcotics”. 

On invitation of the Chairman, Col. C. H. L. 
Sharman, Chairman of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, made some observations ! on the report 
of the Commission to the Economic and Social 
Council on the work of its First Session held at 
Lake Success, N. Y., from November 27 to Decem- 
ber 13, 1946.2 


Remarks by Colonel Sharman 


I have a few remarks to make to the members of 
the Council. 


As members of the Council will recall, the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs owes its existence to the 
resolution of the Council of February 16, 1946. 


The first session of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was held at Lake Success from November 
27 to December 13, 1946. 


The report of the Commission to the Economic 
and Social Council has been circulated to members. 

In addition to discussing questions relating to 
organization and procedure, the Commission has 
reviewed the general situation throughout the 
world in the field of narcotics and considered the 
measures required in order to maintain and 
strengthen the system of international control, 
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particularly in countries where interruptions have 
been caused by the war. Special attention was 
given to the urgent question of the limitation of the 
production of raw materials. Various other prob- 
lems were also examined, including opium smoking 
in the Far East, the illicit traffic, drug addiction, 
and the situation in Germany, Japan, and Korea. 

The Commission adopted a number of resolu- 
tions and recommendations to the Council, which 
are contained in the report. It will be observed 
that the action required to implement fully these 
resolutions and recommendations will add sub- 
stantially to the work of the Secretariat and will 
involve certain additional expenditure. The 
Council will be trusted to take the necessary steps 
to insure that adequate provision is made for these 
purposes. 

During the session of the Commission, repre- 
sentatives of 38 nations, and shortly afterwards 
an additional 11 members, signed the protocol 
amending previous international agreements on 
narcotic drugs and transferring to the United 
Nations the powers and functions formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations in relation to the 
control of narcotics. 

Members of the Council will recall that many 


U.N. doe. B/P.V./52, Feb. 28, 1947. 
27 U. N. doc. E/251, Jan. 27, 1947. 








nations who are not yet members of the United 
Nations were signatories of the previous interna- 
tional agreements relating to narcotic drugs. The 
effectiveness of the international control of nar- 
cotic drugs depends, to a great extent, on its uni- 
versality, and it is urgent that nations outside the 
United Nations who were parties to the previous 
agreements should sign the new protocol; other- 
wise there will be serious gaps in the international 
administration. For this reason the Commission 
has requested the Economic and Social Council to 
consider the measures necessary to insure the par- 
ticipation at an early date in the protocol of all 
parties to the previous international agreements, 
conventions, and protocols on narcotic drugs who 
are not members of the United Nations. 

The reestablishment at its pre-war level of the 
international control of narcotic drugs was one 
of the most important problems discussed by the 
Commission during its first session. The Com- 
mission recommended that, in order to hasten the 
reestablishment of international control in the 
countries directly affected by the war, and to im- 
prove it wherever necessary, all possible technical 
assistance should be given. The Commission con- 
sidered that it was necessary to begin the prepa- 
ration of a digest of laws giving a survey of the 
legislation in countries which were parties to the 
conventions, in order to ascertain whether their 
legislation on narcotic drugs is in accordance with 
the conventions. 

It also emphasized the importance of the re- 
vision of the list of narcotic drugs which are sub- 
ject to control. The development of new drugs, 
synthetic and otherwise, since 1940 makes it essen- 
tial to revise the list in order that these drugs 
may be brought under control. The Commission 
was of the opinion that the preliminary work of 
revision could best be undertaken by a consultant 
pharmacologist. 

The Commission devoted particular attention to 
the problem of the limitation of the production 
of raw materials. This work was begun in 1932 
by the Opium Advisory Committee of the League 
of Nations, but was interrupted by the war. In 
1944 the United States Government assumed the 
initiative in carrying on the work of preparation 
of a conference on this subject. The Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs decided to issue, subject to the 
approval of the Council, a questionnaire on raw 
opium calling for further information and to in- 
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struct the Secretariat to draw up a questionnaire 
on the coca leaf for consideration by the Commis. 
sion at its next session. 

The Commission also reviewed the new situation 
created by the abolition of most of the previously 
existing opium monopolies in the Far East. As 
soon as the Far Eastern territories of France, 
the United Kingdom, Netherlands, and Portugal 
were liberated from the Japanese occupation, the 
Governments of these countries made opium smok- 
ing illegal in them. 

The Commission has asked the Economic and 
Social Council to invite all countries which still 
legalize the use of opium for smoking to take im- 
mediate steps to prohibit the manufacture, in- 
ternal traffic in, and the use of such opium. 

During the session the Commission examined the 
different aspects of the question of drug addic- 
tion. It dealt with the question of addiction due 
to drugs derived from opium and coca leaf and 
addiction due to Indian hemp, new synthetic 
drugs, and the barbiturates. It decided to issue 
a questionnaire on drug addiction. As regards 
new drugs, the Commission recommended that 
the Council should remind governments which 
were parties to the convention of 19 February 
1925 that they have undertaken to send to the 
Permanent Central Opium Board statistics of 
drugs whether synthetic or not which are brought 
under this convention in virtue of article 10, 
This article, as amended by the protocol, provides 
that governments which accept the recommenda- 
tions of the World Health Organization concern- 
ing dangerous new drugs which should be brought 
within the scope of the convention shall apply the 
remaining provisions of the act in their respect. 
The Commission also recommended that the Coun- 
cil should request governments to send estimates in 
respect of these drugs to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Supervisory Body. 

Particular attention was paid to the problem of 
Germany and the Commission took note of the 
following passage from the report of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board in 1945: 


“. . . The Board can only emphasize that 
some system under which the control of narcotic 
in Germany is centralized, or, at least, the contra 
over them in the different zones is co-ordinated, 
should be established at the earliest possible mo 
ment with a threefold object: First, it is necessary 
that the statistical information on imports and ex- 
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ports, manufacture, stocks and seizures should be 
collected by some Central Authority, and trans- 
mitted to the Board and to the Allied Govern- 
ments, who are responsible for the enforcement of 
drug control in Germany. Secondly, it is desir- 
able that such a Central Authority should re- 
establish proper regulations through import and 
export licenses over imports to and exports from 
the whole German territory occupied by the mili- 
tary authorities. Thirdly, there are a number of 
internal measures of control which should be uni- 
form in all four zones.” 


The Commission has requested the Council to 
urge the occupying powers to take the necessary 
measures at the earliest possible moment for the 
establishment of an effective control of narcotics 
for all Germany. 

The Council will be interested to learn that a 
special study of the problem of narcotics in Japan 
and Korea was made by the Commission. The 
Chinese Delegate submitted a proposal for the total 
prohibition of the manufacture of narcotic drugs 
in Japan and for the instalment of a United Na- 
tions stockpile of narcotic drugs in the Far East 
which would be the sole source of supply for the 
medical and scientific needs of Japan. 

A subcommittee was appointed to study the 
problem and presented two alternative proposals 
for the consideration of the Commission. The 
Commission decided to submit both alternatives to 
the Council. Alternative A of the two proposals 
contains a recommendation that an international 
stockpile should be established from which the 
medical and scientific needs of Japan would be 
supplied. Alternative B provides that all imports 
of narcotic drugs into Japan should require the 
prior sanction of an inspectorate appointed by the 
United Nations. 

With regard to Korea, the Commission decided 
to recommend that similar measures of control to 
those adopted in respect of Japan should apply 
to Korea. 

In order to insure that the terms of such con- 
trol are incorporated in the peace treaties which 
are presently to be concluded with Japan, the 
Commission recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council should: 


(a) send its recommendations in regard to Ja- 
pan to the Far Eastern Commission, with copies 
to all governments represented on the Commission 
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and to the Allied Military Authorities now in con- 
trol of Japan; and 

(b) send its recommendations in respect of 
Korea to all governments and authorities con- 
cerned. 


I should like to refer, if I may be allowed to do 
so, to the harmonious manner in which the Com- 
mission carried out its task at the first session, 
a task which although essentially technical and 
non-political nonetheless required a cooperative 
spirit among its members in order to achieve con- 
structive results. The Commission’s work was 
greatly facilitated by the decisions taken by the 
Council and the Assembly to preserve the conti- 
nuity of the international control of narcotics. 

I am sure that members of the Council will also 
permit me to express my thanks on behalf of the 
Commission to the Secretary-General for the 
measures which he put into force to insure the 
efficient functioning of the international control 
during the difficult period of transition while 
United Nations were assuming the duties formerly 
carried out by the League in this field. 


Action on Report 


A number of members of the Council com- 
mended the report of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the first report to come before the Council 
from one of its commissions, for its high quality. 
The Chairman described it as exhaustive and clear 
and stated that it contains just what is expected 
of the Economic and Social Council. 

At the suggestion of the Soviet Representative 
and several other representatives, the Chairman 
proposed that the report be referred for study to 
a committee designated as the Committee of the 
Council on Social Affairs to be composed of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
India, Peru, New Zealand, Byelorussia, Venezuela, 
and Lebanon. The proposal was approved. 

This Committee held three meetings at Lake 
Success, N. Y., on Tuesday, March 4, and Wednes- 
day, March 12, 1947. It considered the resolutions 
recommended to the Council in the report of the 
first session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
in the light of the debate held in plenary session 
of the Council on February 28, 1947. 

The Committee on Social Affairs recommended 
for adoption, and the Economic and Social Coun- 
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cil adopted on March 28, 1947, with minor changes, 
the following resolutions :* 


[A.] Transfer of the Functions of the League 
of Nations 

Tue Economic anp SoctaL Counc. 

Taxes note of the first report of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs and decides as follows: 


Havine norep that forty-nine Members of the 
United Nations have now signed the Protocol 
transferring to the United Nations the functions 
previously exercised by the League of Nations 
under international conventions, agreements and 
other instruments relating to narcotic drugs, and 

Havine noren that a certain number of parties 
to such conventions, agreements and other instru- 
ments are not Members of the United Nations 


Requests the Secretary-General to invite all 
those parties to the conventions, agreements and 


other instruments above-mentioned which are not 
Members of the United Nations, with the exception 
of Spain so long as the Franco Government re- 
mains in power in that country, to become parties 
to the said Protocol at an early date. 


[B.] Re-establishment and Improvement of the 
international Control of Drugs 


(t) Re-establishment of control 


Tue Economic anp Socta, Counc. 

Havine notep the urgency of re-establishing 
the control of narcotics in the countries directly 
affected by the war and of improving it wherever 
necessary 

Approves the decisions of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs 


1. To ask these countries to resume at the earli- 
est date possible full collaboration with the inter- 
national organs of control. 

2. To offer them on request such technical assist- 
ance as they may require with a view to the re- 
establishing of national controls at pre-war levels 


(4) Improvement of control 


Tue Economic anp Soctau Counc 

HavING RECOGNIZED the importance of facilitat- 
ing the task of the Council and the Commission 
in supervising the application of the conventions 
and agreement on Narcotic Drugs, 

Approves the decision of the Commission to initi- 
ate the preparation of a digest of laws giving an 


*U.N. doc. E/399, Apr. 3, 1947. 
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analytical survey of national legislation in all 
countries parties to these conventions with a view 
to ascertaining whether their legislation on nar- 
cotic drugs is in accordance with the Conventions, 
and 

Havine norep the opinion of the Commission 
that the revision of the list of narcotic drugs fall- 
ing within the scope of the various Conventions 
should not be delayed, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to undertake 
these tasks as expeditiously as possible. 

2. Invites Governments to give the Secretary- 
General all possible assistance in the execution of 


this work. 


[C.] Limitation of Production of Raw Materials 


Tue Economic ann Soctan Counc. 

Havine norep the importance of bringing 
speedy solution to the urgent problem of the limi- 
tation of production of raw materials from which 
narcotic drugs are manufactured, and 

Havine notep the preparatory work initiated by 
the Commission with a view to holding an inter 
national conference to deal with this problem 

1. Approves the issue of the questionnaire on 
raw opium prepared by the Commission on Nar. 
cotic Drugs (document E/251/Add.2), and re 
quests the Secretary-General to transmit this ques 
tionnaire to the governments concerned asking 
them to communicate, on or before 15 August 1941 
the information called for therein and any obser- 
vations bearing on the subject which they may wish 
to submit, and 

2. Approves the decision of the Commission to 
draw up a questionnaire on the coca leaf to be! 


considered by the Commission at its next session} 


and subsequently to be transmitted to Govert- 
ments. 


[D.] Abolition of Opium Smoking 


Tue Economic anp Socrat Councin 

HaviNneG CONSIDERED the stipulation embodied in 
Article 6 of the International Drug Convention of 
23 January 1912 concerning the suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal traffic in and use of pre 
pared opium, and 

Havine norep the Governments of some cout: 
tries have adopted a policy of complete prohibition 





of opium smoking and have taken measures to giv 
effect to this policy 
Requests the Secretary-General to invite, 0 
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behalf of the Council, all countries where the use 
of opium for smoking is still legal, to take imme- 
diate steps to prohibit the manufacture of, internal 
traffic in and the use of opium for this purpose. 


(E.] Drug Addiction 


Tue Economic anp Soctat Councr 

Havine norep that under the Convention of 
19 February 1925 Governments have undertaken 
to send to the Permanent Central Opium Board 
statistics of drugs, whether synthetic or not, which 
are brought under control in virtue of Article 10 
of this Convention, 

Requests the Secretary-General to remind the 
Governments concerned of the obligation above- 
mentioned, and to ask them to send, for the in- 
formation of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Supervisory Body, estimates of 
requirements of these drugs, together with the 
estimates to be furnished under Articles 2 to 5 
inclusive of the Convention of 1931. 


(F.] Control of Narcotic Drugs in Germany 


Tue Economic anp Socrat CounciL 

Requests the Secretary-General, on behalf of 
the Council, to inform the Governments of France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, and the United States of the special 
importance which the Council attaches to the 
establishment of an effective control of narcotic 
drugs in Germany, and to invite them, on behalf 
of the Council, to recommend to the Allied Con- 
trol Authority to take the necessary measures at 
the earliest possible moment for the establishment 
of an effective control of narcotic drugs through- 
out Germany. 


[G.] Control of Narcotics in Japan 


THE Economic anp SocraL CouncrIL 

HavING CONSIDERED the problem of the control 
of narcotic drugs in Japan, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs on 
this subject, 

Approves the decision of the Commission to ap- 
proach the competent authorities at Pacific Head- 
quarters through the proper channels, with the 
request to supply to the Secretary-General, and 
through him to the Parties to the Narcotics Con- 
ventions, reports and other information to be fur- 
nished in accordance with the conventions of 1912, 
1925, 1931 and 1936, and 
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Havine Norep that the most stringent measures 
for the control of narcotic drugs should be incor- 
porated in the peace treaties to be concluded with 
Japan, 

Recommends to the Governments responsible for 
negotiating these treaties that provision should be 
made in them for the most stringent control in the 
period after the conclusion of the treaties of all 
transactions concerning narcotic drugs in Japan, 
and that to ensure effective operation this control 
should be under the supervision of such control 
authorities as may be established by the peace 
treaties and of the United Nations, whose expert 
bodies will be available to give such information 
and advice as may be requested. 


[H.] Appointments to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board 


Tue Economic anp Soctan CounciL 

1. Resolves to follow with regard to appoint- 
ments to the Permanent Central Opium Board for 
the present the procedure contained in the memo- 
randum Annex III to the Report of the Commis- 
sion * and 

2. Instructs the Secretary-General to invite the 
Governments mentioned therein to make nomina- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of this 
memorandum, these nominations to reach the 
Secretary-General on or before 1 August 1947 

3. Invites the Secretary-General to initiate 
studies with a view to amending or deleting the 
provision in Article 19 of the Convention of 1925 
that requires that members of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board shall not hold any office which 
puts them in a position of direct dependence on 
their governments 

4. Havina norep the immediate vacancy to be 
filled on the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the nomination submitted in accordance with the 
decision of the Commission * 

Resolves to appoint: Professor J. Bougault 


(France) 
{!.] Budgetary Provision 


Tue Economic anp Socrat Counci 
HAVING CONSIDERED the numerous functions and 
duties which have to be performed, arising out of 


*U.N. doc. E/251, Jan. 27, 1947. 
°U.N. doc. E/251, p. 11. 
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the international agreements, conventions and 
protocols on narcotic drugs, and out of the deci- 
sions of the General Assembly, and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 

Havine norep further that the international 
control of narcotic drugs has been partially inter- 
rupted by the war, and that its full re-establish- 
ment is a matter of urgency, and 

Havin notep that the preparatory work for the 
limitation of the production of the raw materials 
used in the preparation of narcotic drugs must be 
resumed as soon as possible, 

Recommends to the General Assembly that it 
should ensure that provision is made to supply 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Sec- 
retary-General with all the means required to en- 
sure the efficient discharge of the functions and 
duties of the United Nations in the field of nar- 
cotic drugs. 


Comment 


A comparison of the resolutions adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council with the recommen- 
dations and suggestions* presented by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs discloses general ap- 
proval by the Council of the work of the Commis- 
sion. The financial implications of the various 
recommendations were considered and taken into 
account in resolutions designated above as B, C, 
and I, relating to expenditures in connection with 
the reestablishment and improvement of the in- 
ternational control of narcotic drugs. The adop- 
tion of these resolutions insures to the Secretary- 
General (assuming that the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be obtained) the means required 
to enable the United Nations to carry out their 
obligations under the international drug con- 
ventions, 

The action called for in resolution A will un- 
doubtedly result in universal acceptance by the 
parties to the international drug conventions, 
agreements, and other instruments, with the ex- 
ception of Spain so long as the Franco govern- 
ment remains in power in that country, of the 
transfer to the United Nations of the functions 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 91; see also U.N. doc. 
B/251. 

"U.N. doc. B/P. V./52, Feb. 28, 1947. 

* U.N. doc. B/AC.7/3, Mar. 8, 1947. 
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exercised by the League of Nations relating to 
narcotic drugs. 

The words on request in point 2, paragraph (7), 
of resolution B were inserted on the suggestion of 
Mr. Borisov (U.S.S.R.). 

Resolution D on the abolition of opium smok- 
ing, E on drug addiction, and F on control of 
narcotic drugs in Germany carry out fully the 
recommendations of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

Resolution G on the control of narcotics in 
Japan provoked considerable discussion. It will 
be recalled that the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
presented two alternative proposals for the con- 
sideration of the Council: alternative A, embody- 
ing a recommendation that an international stock- 
pile should be established, from which Japan 
might draw its narcotics for medical and scientific 
purposes, and alternative B, stipulating that all 
imports of narcotic drugs into Japan should re- 
ceive the visa of an inspectorate appointed by the 
United Nations. In the discussion of these pro- 
posals at the second meeting of the Fourth Session 
of the Economic and Social Council on February 
28, 1947,’ the representatives of the United King- 
dom, France, Canada, the Netherlands, and the 
United States expressed themselves as favoring 
alternative B as being more practical, economical, 
and efficient than alternative A. 

Dr. Szeming Sze (China) proposed in the first 
meeting of the Committee on Social Affairs of the 
Economic and Social Council,’ March 4, 1947, that 
the paragraph in his original proposal relating to 
Korea be omitted because the narcotics situation in 
Korea is not on the same footing as in Japan. In 
order not to delay a decision, he said he was pre- 
pared to adopt alternative B, reserving the right to 
raise the question of an international stockpile at 
a more suitable time. Mr. Borisov said that both 
alternative A and alternative B implied that the 
Economic and Social Council would have to under- 
take executive functions and that this was outside 
of the scope of the United Nations. He thought 
that the action taken by member governments 
under existing conventions was sufficient for the 
application of the necessary control and that it was 
preferable to await conclusion of treaties with 
Japan before making the recommendations con- 
tained in alternatives A and B. Mr. Kaminsky 
(Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic) sug- 


(Continued on page 706) 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 
Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Questions Relating to Germany 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Polish-German Frontier ! 


The time has now come for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to examine the problem of the 
final determination of the Polish-German bound- 
ary. The Potsdam protocol provided that “the 
final delimitation of the western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement.” 
Pending that final settlement about 40,000 square 
miles of eastern German territory were, at Pots- 
dam, placed under the administration of the 
Polish state. 

We are agreed that Poland should receive sub- 
stantial accessions of territory in the north and 
west in compensation for territory acquired by 
the Soviet Union east of the Curzon Line. 

In the peace settlement, therefore, a substantial 
revision of the pre-war German frontier in 
Poland’s favor is required. Our problem is how 
and where to draw the final line so as to avoid 
unnecessary and unjustified economic upset and to 
minimize inescapable irredentist pressure in 
Germany. 

The area in question is very important to the 
livelihood not merely of those who live there 
but of many others who live in neighboring areas. 
We are dealing with a problem which touches 
closely on the political stability and the economic 
health of much of Europe. Recognition of this 
should dominate our thinking. We should see to 
it that the new frontiers wherever they are drawn 
do not create a continuing political problem and 
are not barriers to the accustomed and healthful 
flow of trade and commerce and human inter- 
course. 

It is not inevitable that new frontiers should 
block trade and intercourse. Some frontiers be- 
come almost impenetrable barriers. But we can, 
if we so agree, establish here a territorial settle- 
ment on terms which would protect Europe 
against such evil effects. The peace settlement 
might, for example, provide that certain economic 
resources of the ceded territory on which other 
countries are dependent should be administered 
with due regard to their needs. 

I suggest that before we decide on where the 
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new frontier shall be we consider first what kind 
of a frontier it is to be. The Polish Government 
should, of course, be consulted promptly, for it is 
deeply concerned. The final action should be in 
the interest of Europe as a whole. Let us start to 
apply the conception that European matters which 
are of general concern should be dealt with in the 
general interest. We at this council table have 
the duty to try to rebuild a Europe better than 
that it replaces. Only as we inspire hope of that 
can we expect men to endure what must be en- 
dured and make the great efforts which must be 
made if wars are to be avoided and civilization 
is to survive in Europe. 

The new frontiers of Poland must be adequate to 
give Poland resources at least as great as she had 
before the war and capable of maintaining her 
people at a good standard of life. To give Poland 
satisfactory new frontiers means that some terri- 
tory which has long been German and intimately 
interrelated with the German economy must be 
affected. We must not deprive Poland of the com- 
pensation we promised her. But in deciding what 
compensation she is entitled to we must consider 
what territory Poland needs and can effectively 
settle. We must avoid making a settlement which 
would only create difficulties for Poland and for 
Europe in future years. 

There are specific economic factors affecting Ger- 
many which require consideration. German pre- 
war imports of foodstuffs provided about one fifth 
of the total food consumed in Germany. Before 
the war the German area now under provisional 
Polish control also contributed over a fifth of Ger- 
many’s total food supply. If Germany must, in 
the future, import two fifths or more of her food 
supply from abroad, the German economy will 
have to be industrialized to an even greater extent 
than before the war or Germany will become a 
congested slum in the center of Europe. The five 
to six million Germans who have been evacuated 
from areas in the east will, for the most part, 


have to depend on industrial employment for their 


*Made on Apr. 9, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date, and in Washington on Apr. 10. 
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livelihood. I agree with Mr. Bidault that there 
is danger in requiring an eventual German popu- 
lation of over 66,000,000 to live within the confines 
of a smaller Germany. 

There are also political factors to be considered. 
The cession to Poland of areas long German will 
of necessity create some irredentist feeling. Our 
problem is to provide Poland with compensation 
which is her due. At the same time we must avoid a 
territorial settlement which might discredit the 
democratic forces of Germany and give militant 
nationalist groups the chance to gain a hold on 
another generation of German youth. We should 
not provide an enduring and popular issue for the 
enemies of democracy and freedom in Germany. 
We should not destroy the hope that in future years 
Polish-German relations may become genuinely 
peaceful and cooperative. 

We must find a settlement which will not, in the 
future, confront the United Nations with inter- 
national friction likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations or to 
endanger the maintenance of peace and security. 

A solution of the problems involved in the char- 
acter and location of the Polish-German frontier 
must be sought. While it will require precise and 
informed investigation, the main limits to this in- 
vestigation can be stated now. It will be accepted, 
I think, that southern East Prussia should become 
Polish territory, German Upper Silesia and its 
industrial complex should also become Polish; but 
there should be provisions to assure that its coal 
and other resources will be available to help sus- 
tain-the economy of Europe. The division of the 
remaining territory, which is largely agricul- 
tural land, requires consideration of the needs of 
the Polish and German peoples and of Europe as 
a whole. Accordingly, I propose that the follow- 
ing be agreed here at Moscow: 


“The Council of Foreign Ministers establishes 
a special boundary commission to function under 
the direction of the deputies. It will be composed 
of representatives of the U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A., 
France, Poland, and a convenient number of other 
Allied states to be designated by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The Council of Foreign Min- 
isters will invite Poland and each of the designated 
countries to appoint a member. 


*Made on Apr. 10, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date, and in Washington on Apr. 11. 
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“The function of the commission shall be to con- 
sider and recommend to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers: 


“(a) A revision of pre-war Polish-German 
boundaries which will fairly compensate Poland 
for the cession of the territory east of the Curzon 
Line to the Soviet Union; 

“(b) ‘The economic arrangements appropriate to 
assure that such raw materials and heavy indus- 
trial resources of the area in question as are vital 
to European economy shall fairly serve that need, 
including particularly the need of Poland. 

“In making its recommendation the commission 
shall inquire into and report upon Polish resettle- 
ment and German settlement in the areas in ques- 
tion and the best means to assure the effective utili- 
zation of such areas for the economic well-being 
of the Polish and German peoples and of Europe 
as a whole.” 


V The Ruhr? 


The United States Delegation believes the con- 
centration of basic economic resources in the Ruhr 
area raises two distinct problems. One is the 
question of security against the militant use of 
Ruhr resources by a revived Germany. The other 
is the question of how to assure that the concen- 
tration of coal, steel, and other resources in the 
Ruhr area will be equitably employed in the in- 
terests of the countries of Europe including Ger- 
many. 

We are convinced that no attempt should be 
made finally to solve either of these two problems 


until the Council has examined the other aspects ( 


of security, including the United States proposal 
for a four-power disarmament treaty. We are 
ready, however, to consider the economic aspects 
of the problem on the understanding that no over- 
all commitment can be reached until the Council 
has discussed the security question. 

While the Ruhr area contains a greater con- 
centration of basic industrial resources than is 
to be found elsewhere in Europe, it is not the only 
concentration. An area of less—but still substan- 
tial—importance is Upper Silesia. Since no part 
of this area is now under German control, it is 
unnecessary to consider it from the point of view 
of security. The economic questions raised by the 
Ruhr concentration, however, are equally relevant 
to the Silesian concentration and, indeed, to 
others. 
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These questions may be put as follows: (1) How, 
during periods of acute shortages, are basic com- 
modities, such as coal and steel, to be equitably 
shared? (2) How are countries within whose 
boundaries concentrations of basic resources are 
to be found to be prevented from imposing re- 
strictions which limit the access of other countries 
to these resources? Both of these questions apply 
not only to the Ruhr but to other areas. However, 
in discussing them now I shall limit myself to the 
problem of the use of Ruhr resources. 

The United States Delegation has already stated 
its position that, during the period of military 
occupation, no special regime for the Ruhr is 
necessary. When Allied military government in 
Germany is terminated and a German government 
is functioning under a constitution, however, some 
special provision for the overseeing of Ruhr re- 
sources may be advisable. The United States Del- 
egation is of the opinion that whatever provision 
is made should not interfere with German respon- 
sibility for the management and operation of Ger- 
many’s resources. In the first instance Germany 
must have responsibility not only for the produc- 
tion but the marketing of the products of her own 
industries. It is only if the Germans take action 
contrary to the just interests of other countries that 
the attention of an international agency may have 
to be called to the question. 

The United States Delegation believes that the 
ultimate solution to such conflicts as may arise on 
questions of this sort must be resolved on a Euro- 
pean-wide basis and that for this purpose the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe will prove useful. 
We do not consider it necessary here and now to 
discuss questions of procedure. It is much more 
important to agree among ourselves on two prin- 
ciples which the United States Delegation thinks 
should govern the allocation of essential commodi- 
ties, not only from the Ruhr but from other areas. 
These principles are (1) equitable distribution of 
essential commodities in short supply; and (2) 
access to essential commodities on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis. 

With respect to the Ruhr the United States 
Delegation considers that the principle of equi- 
table distribution means that, in the allocation be- 
tween domestic consumption and export of coal 
and other essential commodities in short supply, 
the legitimate interests of European countries 
must be met while leaving to Germany the pos- 
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sibility of achieving, without outside assistance, a 
tolerable standard of living. 

The United States Delegation means by the 
principle of equal access that there shall be no dis- 
crimination either by Germany or against Ger- 
many in the use of basic resources of the Ruhr. 
Narrowly this requires that Germany shall not 
impose export taxes, quotas, or embargoes which 
result in discrimination. More broadly, it in- 
volves insurance against the possibility that Ger- 
many, through her possession of coal and steel, 
will again attempt to dominate European indus- 
try and limit the development of heavy industry 
outside of Germany through the absolute control 
of metallurgical coal. 

The basic economic problem is created by the 
fact that the coal mines and the steel industry 
of the Ruhr are located in Germany and needed 
by much of Europe. That Europe requires coal 
and steel, however, should not blind us to the fact 
that they are in Germany, and that they are also 
needed by the German economy. No solution will 
work which denies equal access to these resources 
tothe Germans. It would be impossible to expect a 
country to develop along peaceful democratic 
lines with a group of deeply interested foreign 
countries in indefinite control of its prime resources 
and of local consumption. 

What is required, in the view of the United 
States Delegatiea, is a mechanism which permits 
the various interests to be resolved when they come 
in conflict, rather than to have one dominated by 
the other. What is required, in other words, is a 
European solution in a Europe which includes 
Germany. 


The Saar Territory * 


The economic resources of the Saar and Lor- 
raine are complementary. The coal mines and 
iron and steel facilities of the Saar are adjacent 
to the great iron-ore deposit and the steel facilities 
of Lorraine. When pre-war production levels are 
regained, the coal production of the Saar will be 
relatively unimportant to the internal German 
economy but will be of the greatest importance 
to France. 

At Stuttgart, last September, Secretary Byrnes 
stated that the United States does not feel that 
it can deny to France, which has been invaded 


* Made on Apr. 10, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date, and in Washington on Apr. 11. 
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three times by Germany in 70 years, its claim 
to the Saar territory, whose economy has long been 
closely linked with France. 

For these reasons the United States supports 
the claims of France to have the Saar territory 
detached politically from Germany and to have 
it integrated with the economic and financial sys- 
tem of France by a customs and financial union, 
and possibly by means of other economic arrange- 
ments. 

We understand that France does not ask the 
political incorporation of the Saar into France. 
While France should be entrusted with the right 
to defend Saar territory from attack, the political 
autonomy of the Saar and the right of its people 
to manage their local affairs should be carefully 
safeguarded. 

In referring to the Saar territory, the United 
States Delegation has in mind the area covered 
by the Saar plebiscite. While minor rectifications 
of the Saar boundaries may be considered, clear 
justification for such rectification should be re- 
quired. 

The incorporation of the Saar resources into the 
economy of France will make necessary some 
modification of the level of industry allowed to 
Germany and some readjustment of reparation 
removals and the retention in the Saar territory of 


The Problem of Boundaries 
STATEMENT BY THE 
Returning to the problem of boundaries, I may 
seem to my colleagues to be unduly emphatic re- 
garding this question. My emphasis comes from 
a deep sense of responsibility to my country re- 
garding the settlement of this particular issue. 
Twice in recent years the United States has 
been compelled to send its military forces across 
the Atlantic to participate in a war which started 
in Europe. In men by the million and dollars by 
the billion we did our best to contribute to the 
victories for the preservation of a free Europe. 
Our task is to make a peace settlement which as 
a whole the people of Europe will want to main- 
tain and not to break. We want a peace settlement 
which in future years will become, as it were, self- 
enforcing. We want a peace settlement which 
will encourage the people of Europe to work to- 


*Made on Apr. 10, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date, and in Washington on Apr. 11. 
* Not printed. 
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some plants which were to be removed for repara- 
tions. French claims for reparations will have to 
be subject to adjustment in light of the changed 
situation. 

The French Government is anxious to incor- 
porate the Saar in its economic and financial 
system as soon as possible. The United States 
Delegation sees no reason for delay and certain 
advantages to be gained by making this decision 
now in so far as it is within our competence. 

We suggest therefore that we agree now to the 
detachment of the Saar with its pre-war bounda- 
ries from the jurisdiction of the Allied Control 
Council and its administration solely by France, 
subject to the appropriate adjustment of the 
French reparation claims. I suggest that we ap- 
point a committee of experts to prepare a proposal 
on such reparation adjustments as may be required. 

The definitive detachment of the Saar from Ger- 
many and the definitive determination of its boun- 
daries will have to be decided by the German peace 
settlement, which will also have to decide many 
details relating to the ownership of property, debt, 
and other matters. I suggest that we direct our 
deputies, upon conclusion of the present session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, to study all these 
matters and to make appropriate recommendations 
for inclusion in the peace settlement. 


SECRETARY OF STATE! 


gether peacefully. We want a settlement that 
will live and that history will approve. We want 


above all to avoid a solution which will create a | 
highly explosive situation through congestion and | 


lack of food and other resources essential to mod- 
ern civilization. We have to look beyond today | 
and tomorrow, to look 25 and 50 years ahead of 
us, beyond the lifetime of most of us. 

The Allied nations have now the power to im- 
pose new boundaries but, I sincerely hope, not 
boundaries whose only claim to permanency is 
force. Such cannot be a good foundation for 
peace. 

Regarding the boundary proposal made to our 
Government and to our deputies during their meet- 


slovak, and Luxembourg Governments, I am in 
general accord with what has been stated by Mr. 
Bevin, and I don’t think it necessary at this time 
to add anything further to that statement. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Regulation of Armaments and Lasting Peace 


BY JOSEPH E. JOHNSON ! 


The problem of understanding the relationship 
between arms control and world stability is one of 
the most challenging tasks before the American 
people and the Government. ‘The problem is be- 
fore us today in an acute form. The United Na- 
tions Commission for Conventional Armaments 
this week began its session at Lake Success, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission is resuming its labors. 

If we understand the true relationship between 
armaments and peace and security, if national 
policy conforms to that understanding, we may be 
able to lay the groundwork for a stable and peace- 
ful world. If we fail to insist upon adequate meas- 
ures for effective international control, if we fail 
to make certain that a proper balance is maintained 
between the armaments of the major powers and 
between international authority and national 
forces, we may endanger our own security and the 
peace of the world. If we succumb again to the 
delusion that armaments in themselves are a cause 
of wars, we shall invite disaster. 

Twenty-seven years ago this country, a victor in 
World War I, began a search for peace through 
disarmament. I think we must recognize today, 
after the second World War in our lifetime, that 
something very fundamental was wrong with our 
method and our policy. Our error lay, we now see, 
in thinking that by controlling inanimate weap- 
ons we could prevent evil men from committing 
aggression and making war. It lay also in trying 
to achieve disarmament apart from adequate meas- 
ures of armaments inspection and control and apart 
from basic political agreement and control. 

It is important, therefore, that we take a look 
first at our mistakes of the past in order to get at 
least a general idea of the direction in which we 
ought to try to go today. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations placed 
the question of disarmament in the forefront of 
procedures necessary for peace. 

“The Members of the League recognize”, said 
the Covenant, “that the maintenance of peace re- 
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quires the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations.” 

The Covenant also established a permanent dis- 
armament commission to aid in executing this 
disarmament policy and to advise on military, 
naval, and air questions in general. 

This emphasis upon disarmament in the Cove- 
nant became the watchword of internationalists in 
the United States during the interwar years. Dis- 
armament was considered an essential prerequisite 
to peace. It was widely believed that armaments 
are a danger in themselves, that they create politi- 
cal instability and are one of the principal causes 
of wars. This belief underlay the Washington 
Conference in 1921-1922, the Geneva Conference of 
1927, and the London Naval Conference of 1930. 
It led directly to the Preparatory Commission for 
General Disarmament at Geneva between 1927 
and 1930 and pervaded the debates of the General 
Disarmament Conference from 1932 to 1934. 

There were many, especially in Europe, who 
during those years dissented from the thesis that 
armaments were in themselves a principal cause 
of war. The French in particular maintained 
from 1919 onward that security must precede dis- 
armament and that states desiring peace cannot 
disarm in the absence of an adequate security sys- 
tem. This point of view was reflected in the es- 
tablishment in 1921 of a temporary mixed com- 
mission to advise the League Council on matters 
of political import as they related to disarma- 
ment. Moreover, the draft treaty of mutual as- 
sistance of 1923, the Geneva protocol for the 
pacific settlement of disputes of 1924, and the 
Locarno pacts in the next year were all attempts 


*An address delivered before the annual convention of 
the Women’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace in Wash- 
ington on Mar. 29, 1947, and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Johnson is Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Department of State. 
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to achieve some kind of security which might per- 
mit real disarmament. 

That this approach to the problem was the wiser 
is suggested by a careful examination of the results 
of the three naval conferences. At Washington 
in 1921-1922, and at London in 1930, agreements 
were reached on specific ratios among the Big Five 
and the Big Three of those days, while the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference of 1927 broke up in dis- 
agreement. Why? I suggest that one reason is 
that the treaties of 1922 and 1930 were linked with 
what were thought to be security measures, while 
the Geneva Conference was not. The Washington 
naval-limitation treaty was negotiated simultane- 
ously with two important political instruments— 
the Nine- and Four-Power pacts—which sought 
to stabilize a part of the world political structure, 
and the London Conference followed the signing 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact, which was regarded as 
a security pact. We know only too well how false 
a belief that was, and that the failure of both con- 
ferences to provide effective safeguards proved 
nearly fatal. 

A most interesting aspect of the disarmament 
efforts of the twenties and thirties was the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union. From 1921 to 1932 the 
Soviet Government manifested by official state- 
ments and by participation in international con- 
ferences a keen interest in disarmament. 

Although not invited to the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, the Soviet Govern- 
ment informed the conference that “it would be 
happy to welcome any disarmament or reduction 
in military forces which burdened the workers of 
all countries.” 

The Soviet Government participated actively in 
the Preparatory Commission for General Disarma- 
ment from 1927 to its conclusion in 1930, and in 
the General Disarmament Conference from its 
inception in 1932 to its death at Hitler’s hand in 
the middle thirties. 

The world still recalls the resounding words of 
Mr. Litvinoff when he submitted the Soviet draft 
convention for “immediate, complete and general 
disarmament” in 1927 and again in 1932. Litvin- 
off’s declaration that the road to peace is through 
disarmament and that disarmament means total 
disarmament shook the world conferences. It is 
extremely interesting to note that the Russian plan 
of those days contained provisions for interna- 
tional controls and international inspection, and 
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for punitive action against violators based on 4 
majority vote in the international control organ, 

The Soviet proposals for total disarmament were 
rejected, as were their proposals for partial limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments. Both were 
far-reaching and contained basic elements absent 
from the proposals of other powers. 

Three points should be noted about those pro- 
posals. In the first place the emphasis was on 
disarmament as a road to peace, and not on the 
establishment of conditions of security as the road 
to disarmament. Litvinoff expressed the Soviet 
view concisely when he said in 1932 that “the task 
of the hour is not the repetition of any attempts 
to achieve some reduction of armament on war 
budgets but the actual prevention of war 
with the creation of effective security against war, 
This task can only be carried out by means of total 
and general disarmament.” 

The second significant aspect of the Soviet pro- 
posals of 1927 and 1932 is that not only would total 
disarmament have been to the positive advantage 
of the only Communist state in a world of capital- 
ist powers, but proposals for such disarmament 
were, as Allen Dulles has recently suggested in an 
article in Foreign Affairs, “calculated to expose the 
hypocrisy of the capitalist states, even though [the 
Soviet Government] considered as a foregone con- 
clusion that they would not be accepted.” 

The sixth congress of the Comintern in 1928 
described this position with, as Mr. Dulles says, 
“complete frankness”. 

“The aim of the Soviet proposals”, it said, “was 
not to spread pacifist illusions, but to destroy them; 
not to support Capitalism by ignoring or toning 
down its shady sides, but to propagate the funda- 
mental Marxian postulate, that disarmament and 
the abolition of war are possible only with the fall 
of Capitalism it goes without saying, 
that not a single Communist thought for a moment 
that the imperialist world would accept the Soviet 
disarmament proposals after the Soviet 
proposals for complete disarmament were re 
jected, the Soviet Delegation in March 1928 sub- 
mitted a second scheme which provided for partial 
disarmament and for a gradual reduction of land 
and naval forces. This was not a concession to 
pacifism ; on the contrary, it served to expose more 
completely the attitude of the Great Powers toward 
the small and oppressed nations. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s position on the question of disarmament 
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is a continuation of Lenin’s policy and a consistent 
application of his precepts.” 

A third comment on the Soviet proposals is that 
then, as now, a nation whose principal strength 
lies in manpower would have much to gain from 
complete disarmament. Men may be speedily re- 
called to the colors. Ships and planes take time— 
a long time—to build, and while they are build- 
ing the nation which must rely on them remains 
impotent. 

What lessons can we draw today from the un- 
happy history of the interwar period of false 
peace ? 

First, no responsible peace-loving state can af- 
ford to reduce its armaments except in so far as 
its security is adequately provided for. As Mr. 
Parodi, the French Delegate, phrased it in the 
recent General Assembly, “disarmament is impos- 
sible without security organized along parallel 
lines.” 

Secondly, the effective regulation and reduction 
of armaments requires adequate safeguards to pro- 
tect complying states against the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions. These safeguards must be both 
political and technical in character. Political 
safeguards would include conditions of political 
equilibrium and provisions against violations of 
any agreement. By technical safeguards I mean 
provisions, such as inspection under international 
authority, which would insure timely and adequate 
knowledge of any violation of any arms-control 
agreement. 

Thirdly, the unilateral disarmament of the 
United States would be a menace not only to its 
own security but to the peace and security of the 
world. This fact is, I believe, recognized not only 
in this country but by thoughtful persons abroad, 
who are fully aware that the weakness of the 
United States in 1939 was an invitation to aggres- 
sion against the peace-loving nations of Europe, 
as its weakness was from 1931 an invitation to 
aggression in the Far East and eventually in the 
Pacific, at Pearl Harbor. 

The Government of the United States is deter- 
mined to remember those lessons and act upon 
them. It will seek its security through the United 
Nations and through means consistent with the 
Charter. It fervently upholds the concept em- 
bodied in the Charter phrase international peace 
and security, in which the two ideas of peace and 
security are coupled together. It insists and will 
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continue to insist that in this atomic age nothing 
short of true security can be acceptable. It is 
therefore determined that the regulation of arma- 
ments shall be accompanied by adequate safe- 
guards. It will not again disarm unilaterally, 
and it will resist all efforts, from whatever source, 
to induce it and the American people to accept 
measures which might lead to the unilateral dis- 
armament of this country. 

The lessons of the past are written into the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. The Charter repeat- 
edly employs the phrase international peace and 
security. It rejects the concept of the League 
Covenant that disarmament is basic to peace. In- 
stead, it proclaims the thesis that peace depends 
upon power used in conformity with its purposes 
and principles. 

The Charter rests on the belief that the power 
relationship among the great states provides an 
important answer to the search for international 
security. 

The Charter acknowledges that the great pow- 
ers, because they are great powers, have special 
responsibilities toward the rest of the world. 

The Charter recognizes that armed forces are 
necessary to the maintenance of international se- 
curity. It provides that the Security Council 
shall have armed forces at its disposal, to be made 
available to it by the member states. 

The Charter thus recognizes the use of force un- 
der law in international society. It acknowledges 
that certain great states are endowed with excep- 
tional capacity to wage modern war, and that 
world peace depends upon the ability of these 
great powers to settle their problems peacefully. 

The regulation and reduction of armaments is 
not in the Charter as a first principle of security, 
but is made a subsidiary and contributing factor 
to the major objectives of international peace and 
security. 

You will have observed that in my title and else- 
where I have used the term regulation of arma- 
ments. I have done so deliberately. I believe 
we should avoid the word disarmament. It is mis- 
leading. “Regulation of armaments,” which is 
Charter language, describes more accurately the 
goal we seek. 

Regulation means that the control of armaments 
as envisaged in the Charter must be multilateral, 
systematic, and related to the responsibilities for 
maintaining peace and security. Those states pri- 
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marily charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining peace and security must have the power 
to implement that responsibility. It is on this 
basis that reduction must be carried out. 

So far I have spoken of the regulation of arma- 
ments in general. In doing so I have stressed the 
difficulties of the problem and painted a rather 
gloomy picture, which, nevertheless, in my opinion 
is in accordance with the facts. 

I wish to turn now very briefly to the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. In a sense this 
is a problem of arms regulation. But it is much 
more than that. It is more because atomic weap- 
ons are so infinitely more destructive than all other 
weapons, and because of the enormous potential 
benefits which atomic energy holds for mankind, 
benefits which cannot be fully realized unless 
atomic weapons can be controlled. 

The control of atomic energy calls for special 
treatment. That is why the United States, long 
before any serious thought was given to the gen- 
eral regulation and reduction of armaments, took 
steps looking toward the effective control of this 
new force. That is why we still desire to have it 
dealt with separately. That is why we still be- 
lieve agreement for its control should come first. 

The guns of World War II had hardly been 
silenced when this Government, together with the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and Canada, 
took the first momentous steps toward the goal 
of international control of atomic energy. On 
November 15, 1945, three weeks after the United 
Nations Charter came into force, and nearly two 
months before the United Nations began function- 
ing, a joint statement, the Three Nation Agreed 
Declaration, was issued. The three nations— 
those responsible for developing this great new 
force in the affairs of men—proposed to strive for 
its control internationally. They declared their 
intention of seeking suitable methods of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy which, when put 
into effect in collaboration with other nations, 
would insure its use for peaceful purposes only, and 
eliminate from national armaments atomic weap- 
ons and other weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. They proposed to seek this goal through the 
United Nations. 

In December 1945 this Government, jointly with 
Great Britain, asked for and received from the 
Soviet Government a promise of collaboration to 
this end. This agreement was embodied in the 
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Moscow communiqué and was adhered to by 
France and China as well. 

As a result, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on January 24, 1946, adopted a resolution 
establishing the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The position of leadership assumed by the 
United States with respect to the international 
control of atomic energy has been maintained ever 
since. Between the Moscow Conference and the 
first meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission on 
June 14, 1946, the United States carefully worked 
out proposals for control and development. First 
came the dynamic, imaginative, practical docu- 
ment known as the “Acheson-Lilienthal report”, 
prepared under a directive from Secretary of State 
Byrnes. Then Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, United 
States representative to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, building upon the Acheson-Lilienthal 
recommendations, developed proposals which he 
presented forcefully to the Commission at its open- 
ing session. 

Mr. Baruch and his colleagues continued for the 
next six months to exert strong leadership in the 
Commission. Mr. Austin and his deputy, Mr. 
Osborn, who have now taken over the task, are 
carrying on with vigor. 

Surely our record is without parallel. The 
United States, possessing the world’s most terrify- 
ing and destructive weapon, has offered and con- 
tinues to offer to renounce the use of the weapon 
and to give up its special knowledge. All that we 
ask in return is that we may be absolutely assured 
the weapon will not be used against us. 

The work of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
well known. From the beginning the United 
States has held that there must be an international 
authority, with control over dangerous source and 
fissionable materials, with full powers of inspec- 
tion, with great responsibilities in the field of 
development and research. We further insist that, 
while atomic weapons must be outlawed, this must 
be done only as part of an over-all plan for effective 
international control. We also insist upon meas- 
ures which will reduce to a minimum the possibili- 
ties of violation of any agreement and insure swift 
and certain punishment if any violation should 
occur. 

Nine other members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, by voting for the report which it sub- 
mitted to the Security Council on December 31, 
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1946, subscribed to these views; so, too, apparently 
have the new members of the Commission and of 
the Security Council. 

Until this month the attitude of the Soviet Union 
had not been entirely clear. Since last June the 
U.S.S.R. has publicly pressed for immediate out- 
lawry of the bomb and the cessation of production 
of bombs by this country, while at the same time 
advocating that a convention for control be worked 
out later. The Soviet representatives have held to 
these views so tenaciously as to give rise to a 
suspicion that the principal Soviet aim in the 
United Nations discussions has been to disarm the 
United States unilaterally and immediately by 
multilateral agreement, while preventing or delay- 
ing the establishment of a system which would 
assure us that no other country is producing or in 
possession of atomic bombs. 

It was also known, of course, that Mr. Gromyko 
in July considered the United States proposals as 
“unacceptable in whole or in part”. Statements 
by Gromyko himself, Molotov, and Stalin during 
the autumn led, however, to a hope that the Soviet 
position might have been somewhat modified. The 
fact that the U.S.S.R. abstained, instead of voting 
in the negative, on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s report in December reinforced the hope. 

Mr. Gromyko demolished that hope by his state- 
ment in the Security Council on March 5. It is 
now all too evident that virtually all, if not all, 
of the provisions which the United States regards 
as essential for the international contro! of atomic 
energy are at present unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. 

The outlook now, as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission resumes its labors, is dark. Of that there 
can be no question. Yet I, for one, do not despair. 

I am sustained by the conviction that the in- 
escapable logic of the facts must lead to the even- 
tual recognition that a solution must be found 
which will carry out the Commission’s mandate. 
That mandate requires, among other things, that 
it submit specific proposals: “for control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes for the elimi- 
nation from national armaments of atomic wea- 
pons for effective safeguards by way of 
inspection and other means to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and 
evasions.” 

The Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
established by the Security Council resolution of 
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February 13, has just begun its work. It would be 
fruitless and unwise to attempt to predict its 
future. 

Bearing in mind, however, the history of earlier 
endeavors in the field of disarmament, one can 
safely prophesy that its task will be immensely 
complicated and slow of fulfilment. The report 
which it is to submit at the end of three months 
can, I believe, be at most an outline of its problem 
and a suggestion of the way in which it plans to 
tackle the job. 

Past history suggests too, that real progress will 
have to be sought through establishment of basic 
conditions of security and through study of the 
problem of safeguards. 

What course the Soviet Union will follow can- 
not be foretold. Mr. Gromyko has not yet made a 
policy statement in the Commission. There is no 
reason, however, to believe that Soviet interests or 
objectives have undergone any basic alteration 
since 1932. Indeed the position which Soviet 
representatives have taken in the United Nations 
discussions to date suggests they have not. It 
would therefore be logical to expect Mr. Gromyko 
to press for outright disarmament, or at least sub- 
stantial reduction of arms, and to appear to call 
for real regulation of armaments, while in fact 
taking little account of and making no adequate 
provision for the safeguards which are essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of true 
world security. 

‘The attitude with which the United States Gov- 
ernment looks forward to the work of the Com- 
mission is, I believe, evident from what I have 
already said. It was clearly set forth by Mr. 
Herschel Johnson in the Commission earlier this 
week. 

In sum it is that both the fulfilment of our com- 
mitment under the Charter to the principles of 
international collective security and our national 
self-interest require us to insist that practical 
security arrangements be a primary consideration 
in any program for the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments. 

As conditions of international security are 
achieved, as general settlements among the great 
powers are made, the regulation and reduction 
of armaments will naturally follow. Ifthe United 
States were to agree to reduction of armaments 
without safeguards, reduction of armaments with- 
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United States Membership and Participation 


in the World Health Organization 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith for your consider- 
ation a suggested joint resolution, providing for 
United States membership and participation in 
the World Health Organization. I also am en- 
closing a memorandum from the Secretary of 
State, with reference to United States member- 
ship in the World Health Organization. 

I have been impressed by the spirit of interna- 
tional good will and community of purpose which 
have characterized the development of the con- 
stitution of this Organization. I am sure that it 
will make a substantial contribution to the im- 


provement of the world-health conditions through 
the years. 

I have been impressed by the spirit of interna- 
national health problems, I consider it important 
that the United States join the World Health Or- 
ganization as soon as possible. Therefore, I hope 
that the suggested joint resolution may have the 
early consideration of Congress. 


Harry S. Truman 
Tue Waite Hovusz, March 21, 1947 


(Enclosures: (1) Joint resolution; (2) memorandum 
from Secretary of State.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for membership and participation by the United States in the 
World Health Organization and authorizing an appropriation therefor 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States in the 
World Health Organization (hereinafter referred 
to as the Organization), the constitution of which 
was adopted in New York on July 22, 1946, by the 
International Health Conference for the Establish- 
ment of an International Health Organization, and 
deposited in the archives of the United Nations. 

Src. 2. The President shall designate from time 
to time to attend a specified session or specified 
sessions of the World Health Assembly of the 
Organization not to exceed three delegates of the 
United States and such number of alternates as he 
may determine consistent with the rules of pro- 
cedure of the World Health Assembly. One of the 
delegates shall be designated as the chief delegate. 
Whenever the United States becomes entitled to 
designate a person to serve on the Executive Board 
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of the Organization, under article 24 of the con- 
stitution of the Organization, the President shall 
designate such person who shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate not to exceed $12,000 
per annum for such period or periods as the Presi- 
dent may specify, except that no Member of the 
Senate or House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is thus designated shall be 
entitled to receive such compensation. The Presi- 
dent may also designate such alternates as may be 
deemed necessary. 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually to the Department of State, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary for the 
payment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the Organization, including those in- 
curred by the Interim Commission, as apportioned 
by the Health Assembly in accordance with article 
56 of the constitution of the Organization, and 
such additional sums as may be necessary to pay 
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the expenses incident to participation by the 
United States in the activities of the Organization, 
including (a) salaries of the officials provided for 
in section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere without regard to the civil-service and 
classification laws; (b) travel expenses without 
regard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, as amended, the Subsistence Expense 
Act of 1926, as amended, and section 10 of the Act 
of March 3, 1933, as amended, and, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of State may 
prescribe, travel expenses of families and transpor- 
tation of effects of the United States officials pro- 
vided for in section 2 hereof and other personnel 
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in going to and returning from their post of duty ; 
(c) allowances for living quarters, including heat, 
fuel, and light, as authorized by the Act approved 
June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a), and similar allow- 
ances for persons temporarily stationed abroad; 
(d) cost of living allowances under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
including allowances to persons temporarily sta- 
tioned abroad ; (e) services as authorized by section 
15 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress; 
(f) official entertainment; (g) local transporta- 
tion; and (h) printing and binding without regard 
to section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 
111), and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Subject: United States Membership in the World 
Health Organization. 


The attached joint resolution authorizes the 
President to accept the constitution of the World 
Health Organization so that the Organization 
may be established and begin its work at an early 
date. 


The United States Senate expressed itself in 
favor of the early formation of such an Organiza- 
tion in adopting Senate Joint Resolution 89, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, First session, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1945: 


That there should be the speedy convening 
of an International Health Conference and the 
early formation of an International Health Or- 
ganization as one of the objectives of the United 
Nations Organization, and that the President is 
hereby requested, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States, to urge upon the United Nations 
Organization the prompt convening of such Con- 
ference and the formation of such an Organization. 


The Senate committee report on this resolution 
stated : 


There is today no international health agency 
organized or equipped to cope with many of the 
health problems of the rapidly changing world. 
This committee believes that the creation of such 
an agency is an urgent necessity for the well-being 
of every American citizen as well as for world 
health. 

Disease does not respect national beundaries. 
Particularly in our shrinking world, the spread of 
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disease via airplane or other swift transport across 
national boundaries gives rise to ever-present 
danger. 


Since the adoption of this resolution by the 
Senate, an International Health Conference has 
been held, a constitution of a World Health Or- 
ganization signed by 61 states, and an Interim 
Commission established. 

Because of the urgent need for an International 
Health Organization, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations adopted on December 14, 1946, 
a resolution recommending to all members of the 
United Nations the acceptance by them of the 
constitution of the World Health Organization at 
the earliest possible date. Further, the Twelfth 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference, meeting in 
Caracas, Venezuela, January 12-24, 1947, adopted 
a resolution recommending to the Governments of 
the American Republics approval of the constitu- 
tion of the World Health Organization signed in 
New York City on July 22, 1946, in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

In the opinion of the Department of State, a 
broad-gaged international organization in the 
field of health, such as the World Health Organi- 
zation, is absolutely essential to attack diseases at 
their source, to prevent their spread until brought 
under control, and to raise the health level of 
peoples, in this and every other country. 

No one nation has a monopoly of medical skills 
and talents. Our own present high standards of 
medical technique stem from contributions made 
by scientists in all parts of the world. Microscopic 
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life was discovered by a Netherlander, antiseptic 
technique by an Englishman, the germ theory of 
disease and immunization by a Frenchman. 
We owe to other countries some of the most power- 
ful weapons against disease which we used to good 
effect during the recent war—penicillin, the sulfa 
drugs, DDT, and atabrine. Cooperation of medi- 
cal scientists and public-health experts of all 
countries will advance the study of disease and the 
development of means of control. 

All countries, the more advanced in medical 
science and public health as well as those in which 
progress has been slower, stand to gain from inter- 
national cooperation in the field of health. 
Through the machinery of the World Health 
Organization, the United States, which is one of 
the countries far advanced in medical science and 
public health, can play an important role in im- 
proving the health conditions of more backward 
states. The World Health Organization, how- 
ever, is a joint enterprise and, like other states, 
the United States stands to gain significantly from 
participation in it. Some of the very real ways 
in which we stand to gain, in addition to protec- 
tion against invasion of disease, may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

Opportunities will be provided for our scientists 
to make intensive studies of diseases which, al- 
though not present in the United States, constitute 
a threat to us, and of diseases which, although 
present here, are not sufficiently common to offer 
adequate research opportunities. 

Results of research performed on an interna- 
tional basis, a field of activity which deserves 
intensification, will be immediately available to us. 

We shall receive a constant flow of information 
concerning health and medical advances through- 
out the world. 

Demands will be created for American skills, 
scientific and technical equipment and diagnostic 
and therapeutic products through world-wide 
familiarity with them. 

The development of international standards for 
drugs and biologicals by the World Health Or- 
ganization will have important advantages for our 
pharmaceutical industry which is prepared to 
supply other countries with products of high 
quality. 

In the field of disease control, we have been ac- 
customed to rely on international quarantine for 
our protection. Such control becomes ineffective 
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when international travel can be accomplished, ag 
it is today, within the incubation, or undetectable, 
period of disease, and within the infectible period 
of healthy carriers of such diseases as cholera, 
Even where there are grounds for suspecting the 
presence of disease, a traveler coming from A frica 
in 20 hours will scarcely want to submit to 6 days 
isolation. It is the consensus among public-health 
experts and medical authorities generally, as re 
peatedly expressed at the International Health 
Conference, that the control of the international 
spread of disease can rest now only upon the devel- 
opment of strong national health services ca- 
pable of controlling epidemic disease at its source, 
Such development, it is believed, can best be stim- 
ulated and brought to fruition by an international 
health organization, broad in its scope, dedicated 
to the strengthening of national health services 
and of such standing as to merit the confidence of 
governments and invite consultation by them. 

There is no such organization at the present 
time. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is geo- 
graphically limited by its regional character, the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations has 
been dissolved and its functions transferred to the 
Interim Commission established by the Interna- 
tional Health Conference; the International Office 
of Public Health, which has operated in the tech- 
nical field of international exchange of epidemio- 
logical information, is awaiting formal dissolution 
while its functions are being assumed by the 
Interim Commission; and the Health Division of 
UNRRA, an important but temporary agency, is 
disbanding. 

Recognition of the need for a new international 
health organization prompted the calling of the 
International Health Conference which met in 
New York, June 19-July 22, 1946. This, the first 
international conference convened by the United 
Nations, was the largest and most representative 
international conference ever held in the field of 
health, being attended by representatives of 64 
states. The official delegations to the Conference 
were for the most part composed of technically 
qualified persons, such as ministers of health, 
chiefs of national health services, distinguished 
practicing physicians and medical educators. 

The constitution of the World Health Organi- 
zation, which was formulated by the International 
Health Conference and signed by representatives 
of 61 states, provides for a single International 
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Health Organization with which existing interna- 
tional health organizations will be integrated. 

The constitution presents the objectives of the 
new Organization as “the attainment by all 
people of the highest possible level of health” 
(art. 1). 

It sets out the means by which the Organization 
shall seek to realize its objective. Probably the 
most important function given to the Organiza- 
tion is that of assisting states, at their request, in 
strengthening their national-health services. The 
immense value of this type of international action 
in the health field has been dramatically demon- 
strated by the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations and the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. This does not mean that the Organization 
will have, in any way, authority to intervene in 
the administration of health or medical care in 
any state. 

The functions of the Organization include, fur- 
ther, the collection and improvement of world- 
wide disease statistics; the centralization, consoli- 
dation, and distribution of health and medical 
knowledge; the promotion and conduct of research 
in the field of health; the continuation and further 
development of the highly important work done 
by the League of Nations in the standardization 
of drugs and biological preparations; and the pro- 
motion, in cooperation with other international 
organizations, of the improvement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, economic or work- 
ing conditions, and other aspects of environmental 
hygiene (art. 2). 

Thus the Organization will engage in activities 
such as the above-mentioned Senate committee re- 
port envisaged : 


Health conditions do not improve automatically, 
but only as the result of organized, concerted ac- 
tivity. It is not enough to control the spread of 
disease. In the long run it will be necessary to 
eradicate their causes, and this can be done only 
through united international effort. The 
maintenance of good health is not only a matter 
of quarantine and vaccinations. It is also essen- 
tial that the social and economic bases for health- 
ful living be established ; income adequate to main- 
tain at least a decent standard of living; good 
nutrition, housing, clothing, and working condi- 
tions; and education and cultural opportunity 
must be included as goals in any effective health 
program. For this reason a close relationship be- 
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tween the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations Organization and the proposed 
Health Organization is necessary. 


One of the most significant advances in the con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization is the 
authority given to the Organization to adopt regu- 
lations in certain prescribed technical fields. 
Under these provisions of the constitution the 
right of any government to reject regulations 
which it finds unacceptable is fully protected. The 
regulatory provision was inserted in an effort to 
create a mechanism which would permit rapid 
general application of new scientific techniques 
to the control of the international spread of dis- 
ease. This is in accord with a suggestion made in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, when 
considering the sanitary conventions of 1944, that 
some way be found to accomplish this purpose 
without the necessity of referring to the Senate 
new treaties drawn solely to incorporate new tech- 
nical procedures into existing agreements (arts. 
21-22), 

As to the structure of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the constitution provides for (1) a 
Health Assembly, on which all member states shall 
be represented by from one to three delegates; 
(2) an Executive Board, composed of 18 persons 
designated by as many states; and (3) a Director- 
General and a Secretariat (chs. V, VI, and VII, 
respectively). 

The Organization will be supported by contri- 
butions from member states. The Health Assem- 
bly will approve the budget and apportion the 
expenses among the members in accordance with 
the scale which it determines (arts. 55-57). 

The constitution anticipates the establishment 
of close working relations between the Organiza- 
tion and other international organizations with 
related interests. It provides that the Organiza- 
tion shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations as a specialized agency, by special 
agreement (arts. 69-70). 

The development of the constitution has taken 
place in a continuous atmosphere of international 
good will, mutual respect, and singleness of pur- 
pose. The history of effective international action 
in the field of health during the past half century 
and the harmonious development of the present 
constitution are convincing evidence that health 
offers a field in which international cooperation 
can contribute substantially to the welfare of man- 
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kind and to harmony among nations. It is clear 
that the World Health Organization will have a 
larger initial membership than has been the case 
with other specialized organizations. The con- 
stitution was signed on behalf of all members of 
the United Nations and nine states, nonmembers 
of the United Nations. Representatives of 61 
states signed the arrangement which established 
the Interim Commission. 

The constitution will come into force and the 
Organization will be established when 26 members 
of the United Nations have notified the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of their acceptance 
of the constitution. Six members of the United 
Nations have thus far taken the necessary action 
(China, Canada, Iran, New Zealand, Syria, United 
Kingdom). 

The constitution was signed by representatives 
of the United States, subject to subsequent ap- 
proval by this Government. United States ap- 
proval given subsequent to the adoption by both 
Houses of Congress of the attached joint resolu- 
tion, which authorizes the President to accept the 
constitution on behalf of the United States and 
authorizes appropriations for United States par- 
ticipation, will speed the establishment of the 
Organization and the convening of the first World 
Health Assembly. Particular importance is at- 
tached to United States approval since there is 
reason to believe that several other states will 
apprcve the constitution within a short time after 
the United States has given its approval. 

The participation of the United States in this 
Organization will be another manifestation of 
the determination of this Government, which has 
been emphasized by the President and Congress, 
to give continuing full support to the United 
Nations. 

G. C. MarsHaun 


(Enclosure: A certified copy of the final acts of the 
International Health Conference.’) 


* Not printed. 
*U.N. doc. EB/AC.7/2, Mar. 5, 1947. 
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Narcotic Drugs—Continued from page 692 


gested the adoption of a resolution ? concerning the 
control of narcotic drugs in Japan similar to that 
agreed upon for Germany. Mr. Nash (New Zea- 
land) then proposed a compromise recommenda- 
tion which, as amended by the representatives of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, was 
finally adopted by the Committee on Social Affairs 
and approved by the Economic and Social Council 
(resolution G as given above). 

The third paragraph of resolution H on appoint- 
ments to the Permanent Central Opium Board is 
important. It may result in the drafting of a 
protocol amending or deleting the following para- 
graph in article 19 of the international drug con- 
vention signed at Geneva on February 19, 1925: 
“The members of the Central Board shall not hold 
any office which puts them in a position of direct 
dependence on their governments.” 

Mr. Borisov in the second meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Social Affairs, March 4, 1947, raised the 
question how this provision could be applied to all 
members of the United Nations, as in many coun- 
tries industry and numerous other activities were 
under state control. Dr. Sze (China) suggested 
that immediate steps should be taken to revise the 
1925 convention so as to avoid the difficulty men- 
tioned by the representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and in order to insure adequate 
and competent representation on the Board. Mr. 
Borisov said that he considered it imperative that 
the Committee should recommend to the Economic 
and Social Council the earliest possible revision of 
article 19. At the conclusion of the debate, the 
Committee decided upon the action embodied in 
the third paragraph of resolution H. 

The Economic and Social Council, in adopting 
the above-mentioned resolutions, has taken firm 
action to reestablish and improve narcotic con- 
trols, to further the abolition of the use of smoking 
opium throughout the world, and to advance the 
preparatory work for the limitation of the pro- 
duction of narcotic raw materials. 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





in Session as of April 13, 
1947 


Far Eastern Commission. . 


United Nations: 
Security Council. .... 
Military Staff Committee . 
Jommission on Atomic En- 
ergy. 
Telecommunications Advis- 
ory Committee. 


Commission on Conven- 
" tional Armaments. 
Trusteeship Council 


German External Property 
Negotiations (Safeha- 
ven): 

With Portugal . 
With Spain . 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for 
Japan. 


Council of Foreign Ministers . 


International Wheat Confer- 
ence. 


WHO (World Health Organi- 
zation): Third Session of 
Interim Commission. 


UNESCO Executive Board . 


International Conference on 
Trade and Employment: 
Second Meeting of Pre- 
paratory Committee. 


Scheduled April-June 1947 


International Red Cross Com- 
mittee. 

ECITO (European Central 
Inland Transport Organ- 
ization) : Seventh Session 
of the Council. 


United Nations: 
Meeting of Experts on 
Passport and Frontier 
Formailities. 


April 20, 1947 


Lisbon. 
Madrid . 


Moscow . 


London . 


Paris . . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Paris . 


Geneva . 





Washington . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Washington . 


Geneva... 





1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


Nov. 10 


1947 
Mar. 24 


Mar. 26 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


1947 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 18- 

Temporar- 
ily ad- 
journed; 
will re- 
convene 
Apr. 14. 


Mar. 31- 
Apr. 11. 


Apr. 10-16 
Apr. 10 


Apr. 14-26 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 14 








Permanent Central Opium 
Board. 

Committee on Progressive 
Development and Cod- 
ification of Interna- 
tional Law. 

Economic Commission for 
Europe: First Plenary 
Session. 

Preparatory Conference of 
Experts on Telecom- 
munications. 

Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East: 
First Plenary Session. 

ECOSOC (Economic and 
Social Council): 

Subcommission on Pro- 
tection of Minorities 
aud Prevention of 
Discrimination. 

Fiscal Commission . 

Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information 
and of the Press. 

Social Commission . . . 

Subcommission on Sta- 
tistical Sampling. 

Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission. 

Human Rights Commis- 
sion. 


ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organization): 
European—Mediterranean 
Special Air Traffic 
Control Conference. 
Interim Council . 
Air Transport Committee . 
First Meeting of General 
Assembly. 
South American Regional 
Air Navigation Meet- 
ing. 


International Tin Study 
Group: First Meeting. 


FAO (Food and Agriculture 
Organization) : 
Ad hoc Salt Fish Working 
Party. 





Geneva . . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva .. 


Lake Success . 


Shanghai 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Paris . . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Lima .. 


Brussels . 


Washington . 





Apr. 14-19 


May 1 


May 122 


June 93 


June 52 


Apr. 212 


May 19? 
May 5? 


May 262 
June 2? 


June 92 


June 162 


Apr. 15 


Apr. 29 
April 
May 6 


June 17 


Apr. 15-18 


Apr. 21-25 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, 


Department of State. 
2 Tentative. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





International Timber Con- | Marianske-| Apr. 28— 
ference. Lazne, May 10 
Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
Rice Study Group . Trivandrum, | May 15 
Travancore, 
India. 
Executive Committee . Washington .| June 2 
Fifth International Hydro- | Monaco . Apr. 22 
graphic Conference. 
ILO (International Labor 
Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on | Geneva Apr. 22 
Coal Mining. 
Industrial Committee on | Geneva May 6 
Inland Transport. 
101st Session of Governing | Geneva June 13 
Body. 
30th Session of Interna- | Geneva June 19 
tional Labor Confer- 
ence. 
American International Insti- | Montevideo .| Apr. 25 
tute for the Protection 
of Childhood: Meeting 
of the International 
Council. 
International Meeting on | New Yorkand| Apr. 28- 
Marine Radio Aids to New Lon- May 10 
Navigation. don. 














IRO (International Refugee | Lausanne May 1 
Organization): Second 
Part of First Session of 
Preparatory Commission. 

Congress of the Universal | Paris . May 6 
Postal Union. 

International Radio Con- | Atlantic City.| May 15 
ference. 

PMCC (Provisional Mari- | Paris . May 16 
time Consultative Coun- 
cil). 

IEFC (International Emer- | Washington .| May 26- 


gency Food Council): 27 
Fourth Meeting. 








IARA (Inter-Allied Repara- | Brussels. . .| May 
tion Agency): Meeting 
on Conflicting Custodial 
Claims. 

Eleventh International Con- | Basel . June 2-7 
gress of Military Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy. 

International Cotton Advi- | Washington .| June 9 
sory Committee. 

Caribbean Commission: | Jamaica. June 23- 
Fourth Meeting. 30 





Activities and Developments 


INTERIM PRINCIPLES FOR RESTITUTION OF 
IDENTIFIABLE PROPERTY CONFISCATED IN 
JAPAN FROM ALLIED NATIONALS! 

1. The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers should be authorized to restore to nationals 
of any of the United Nations identifiable prop- 
erty, tangible or intangible, which was located in 
Japan prior to the outbreak of hostilities between 
their government and the government of Japan 
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and owned by them at that time or lawfully 
acquired thereafter, and which was seized, con- 
fiscated, or sequestered, formally or otherwise, 
during the recent hostilities by the Japanese 
Government, members of its armed forces, or by 
official or private Japanese or other enemy indi- 
viduals or groups, provided that: 


a. Subject to the discretion of the Supreme Com- 
mander, restitution should be made at this time 
only to: 


(1) Natural persons present in Japan; 

(2) Juridical persons where the holders of a 
controlling interest are nationals of Members of 
the United Nations now resident in Japan; 

(3) Charitable and religious institutions fi- 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Mar. 6, 1947, and released to the press by the Com- 
mission on Apr. 10, 1947. A directive based upon this 
policy decision has been forwarded to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers for implementation. 
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nanced primarily by non-Japanese funds, where 
a duly authorized agent or properly qualified per- 
son is resident in Japan to receive title; 


..b. Without in any way prejudging the defini- 
tive policy later to be adopted by the Far Eastern 
Commission with respect to the disposition of 
large-scale enterprises, only small-scale commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises should be restored 
at the present time; 

c. Though title to gold, other precious metals 
and foreign exchange may be restored to the United 
Nations owners, they should remain subject to the 
laws and regulations in force at any time govern- 
ing the custody, control and transfer of such 
assets } 

d. The Supreme Commander is satisfied as to 
the identification of such property. 


2. The policy for restitution of similar property 
to nationals of Members of the United Nations who 
are not resident in Japan at present will be dealt 
with in a future paper. 

3. For the purpose of determining whether 
property was in fact confiscated it should be 
assumed that all property taken by the Japanese 
or other enemy Government, Armed Forces, or 
nationals during the recent hostilities from na- 
tionals of any of the United Nations was confis- 
cated whether or not payment was made at the 
time of acquisition unless it can be definitely shown 
that no duress or fraud was involved. 

4..The restitution of property should be made 
without expense for the owners and without preju- 
dicing the claim of the original owners against the 
Japanese or other enemy Government and/or their 
nationals for damages to property, rent, deprecia- 
tion, and other ascertainable losses. To facilitate 
the preparation and adjudication of claims, agreed 
statements as to the extent and condition of the 
property restored should be drawn up at the time 
of its return. The Japanese Government should 
be required to furnish to the owner a complete 
inventory of the property together with a report 
by the Japanese official administrator on the man- 
agement of it and, in the case of industrial and 
commercial concerns, a closing balance sheet. 

5. If payment to restoree was made at the time of 
confiscation the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers should require persons repossessing 
the property to agree to remit such amounts to the 
Japanese Government as a prerequisite to restitu- 
tion. However, actual payment of such amounts 
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should be made only after settlement of claims as 
specified in paragraph 3 above. 

6. If funds received in payment for confiscated 
property were blocked by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, such funds should be unblocked and the 
owner permitted to draw upon them on the same 
basis as depositors in general draw upon their 
bank funds, except that in the event that the 
confiscated property is returned such funds should 
be unblocked only in an amount sufficient to make 
the payment required in paragraph 5 above. 

7. The right to restitution provided in the fore- 
going paragraphs and even the completion of resti- 
tution should not be considered as permission to 
operate properties where the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers considers the operations of 
such property injurious to the occupying forces or 
to the purposes of the occupation. Similarly, the 
operation of properties considered by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers upon consulta- 
tion with the Allied Council for Japan in accord- 
ance with the Terms of Reference of the Allied 
Council for Japan to be beneficial to the occupying 
forces and/or the accomplishment of the purposes 
of the occupation should not await restitution of 
title or the transfer of possession of such proper- 
ties; but in such cases compensation for the use of 
the property should be paid for the account of the 
owner. 

8. Japanese nationals injured by the provisions 
of the foregoing paragraphs should look to the 
Japanese Government for relief. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO ICAO AIR TRAFFIC 
pa pha FOR EUROPEAN-MEDITERRANEAN 
RE 


[Released to the press April 11] 


The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
April 11 the designation of the following dele- 
gation to represent the United States at the second 
special meeting of the Air Traffic Control Com- 
mittee for the European-Mediterranean Air Navi- 
gation Region of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which will convene at Paris, France, 
on April 15, 1947: 


Chairman of the delegation: 
Glen A. Gilbert, Chief of Special Missions, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Alternates: 

Horace F. Amrine, Aviation Division, Department of State 

Walter Swanson, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 
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Advisers: 


Jesse Fenno, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Peter Caporale, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Col. Joseph Duckworth, Army Air Forces 


Upon arrival at Paris the delegation will be 
augmented by about 15 representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Army Air 
Forces in Europe. 

This meeting will mark the first regional gath- 
ering since the permanent International Civil 
Aviation Organization came into being on April 
4, 1947. The permanent organization replaces the 
provisional organization which has been operating 
with headquarters at Montreal, Canada, since its 
establishment following the International Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chicago in 1944. The 
necessary twenty-sixth state ratified the aviation 
convention on March 4, 1947, and under the terms 
of that convention the permanent organization 
came into being one month later. 


Under the terms of the provisional organization 
the Interim Council at Montreal approved the 
convening from time to time of those regional 
committees which had need of meeting in order 
to create or maintain those standards of operation 
on international air trunk routes which have been 
subscribed to by the member states. The inaugu- 
ral regional meeting, at which the Air Traffic Con- 
trol Committee for the European-Mediterranean 
Region, along with five other regional committees, 
was formed, was held last May. The first special 
session of the Air Traffic Control Committee for 
the European-Mediterranean Region was held in 
November, and the forthcoming Paris meeting will 
be the second session. 

The Committee will restudy and possibly rec- 
ommend the amending of existing air-traffic-con- 
trol rules, procedures, and facilities for the region. 
The recommendations of the Committee will be 
submitted to the ICAO Council at Montreal, which 
will make the final decisions. 


The Joint Campaign Against Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico 
ARTICLE BY JOHN A. HOPKINS! 


A new and highly important instrument for 
cooperation between the United States and Mex- 
ico was set up in late March 1947 with the estab- 
lishment of a joint office for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Headquarters 
of the agency are to be located in Mexico City. 
Oscar Flores, Mexican Under Secretary of Animal 
Industry, has been appointed director. Dr. M.S. 
Shahan, research scientist and veterinarian of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, United States Department 
of Agriculture, is co-director. An administrative 
board, which will determine operating policy and 
exercise general supervision over the campaign, 
consists of the following persons: 


Mezico 


José Figueroa, member of the Mexican National Com- 
mission for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 

Francisco Rubio Lozano, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Industry 


*Mr. Hopkins is Acting Head of the Latin American 
Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Ignacio de la Torre, Ministry of Agriculture and Animal 
Industry 

United States 

Norris E. Dodd, Under Secretary of Agriculture 

Bennett T. Simms, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, Department 
of Agriculture 

Don Stoops, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, Mexico City 

The director and the co-director will also serve, 


ex officio, as members of the administrative board. 


Importance to the United States 


The purpose of the new office is to eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease from Mexico, and thereby also 
to protect the great livestock industry of the 
United States. In January 1946 there were within 
United States boundaries approximately 82 million 
head of cattle, 61 million hogs, and 42 million 
sheep, with an aggregate valuation of 8 billion dol- 
lars. By the beginning of 1947, total value of these 
livestock had risen to over 10 billion dollars. 

The entire organization of agriculture in the 
United States is closely integrated with the live- 
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stock enterprises, and the over-all efficiency of im- 
portant sectors of our agriculture depends on the 
ability of our farmers to ship feeder cattle, sheep, 
or hogs freely from one region to another for fat- 
tening or marketing, without fear of transmitting 
serious livestock diseases in the process. 

Cattle, hogs, and sheep are all susceptible to foot- 
and-mouth disease. The disease is very difficult 
to combat and expensive to eradicate, once it gains 
a foothold. The outbreaks that have occurred in 
the United States in previous years have been of 
virulent types and have resulted in heavy losses. 
In countries where the disease is enzootic, losses 
to farmers result not only from the death of ani- 
mals but even more from reduced production of 
dairy products and lower rates of gains on surviv- 
ing cattle, hogs, or sheep. 

Total value of production of beef, milk, pork, 
mutton, and wool in the United States in 1945 
amounted to about 9 billion dollars. With higher 
prices in 1946, of course, the value of such produc- 
tion was materially higher. At the 1945 rates, 
even a 1 percent loss would thus amount to 90 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


Outbreak of the Disease in Mexico 

In Mexico the disease is reported to have broken 
out first on a ranch near Veracruz early in Novem- 
ber 1946. For a while it was believed to be vesicu- 
lar stomatitis, which occurs rather frequently in 
that area. However, it spread rapidly and suspi- 
cion was soon aroused. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was informed on Decem- 
ber 18, 1946, and immediately sent two experienced 
veterinarians to Mexico in order to cooperate with 
Mexican authorities in diagnosing the infection. 
Within a few days the condition was known with- 
out question to be foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Mexican Government immediately started 
a control campaign. By this time, however, the 
infection had spread into eight Mexican States, 
and cases were reported in an area extending about 
150 miles north and south and 300 miles east and 
west from the city of Veracruz into the Valley of 
Mexico. Several regiments of the Mexican Army 
were pressed into service in order to maintain 
quarantine lines, and various other control meas- 
ures were adopted to try to keep the epidemic 
within the region already affected. In spite of 
these measures, some further spread continued, 
until in late March the infected zone extended 
from the State of Chiapas, which borders Guate- 
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mala, to the States of Zacatecas and Aguascalien- 
tes, which are 300 miles northwest of Mexico City. 
One Mexican authority estimated that 500,000 cat- 
tle had already contracted the infection by this 
time. 


Development of the Joint Cooperative Program 


In late December 1946, Oscar Flores, Mexican 
Under Secretary of Animal Industry, conferred 
with officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of State and re- 
quested aid in procuring supplies and equipment 
which the Mexican Government needed for the 
campaign. At the same time Mr. Flores took the 
first steps toward developing a cooperative eradi- 
cation program between the two Governments. 

The Mexican Government had divided the 
country into three zones with regard to the epi- 
demic. The first or infected zone included all the 
area in which cases of the disease were known to 
exist. The second zone comprised a buffer region 
between this and the third, or uninfected, area. 
Infected or exposed animals were to be destroyed 
in the second as well as the first zone. In addi- 
tion, all movement of animals between zones was 
to be halted. The disease, however, continued to 
spread, and during the following two months the 
number of infected animals increased very rapidly, 
especially in zone one, while a number of small 
infected areas developed in what was intended to 
be the buffer zone. Exposed and recovered ani- 
mals continued to move through the markets of 
Central Mexico into slaughterhouses in Mexico 
City, Puebla, and Veracruz, and in addition, a 
large proportion, perhaps a majority, of the dairy 
animals in the Valley of Mexico became infected. 
With this rapid spread, the Mexican Government 
soon found itself unable either to slaughter all 
infected or exposed animals or to indemnify their 
owners. 

At the request of the Mexican Government, a 
subcommission of the Mexican—United States 
Agricultural Commission went to Mexico to study 
the situation and help the authorities there plan 
a course of action. Following the report of this 
subcommission, a meeting of the full Commission 
was held in Washington on March 6, 1947. It was 
decided that joint action between the two Govern- 
ments would be necessary if the disease were 
actually to be controlled or eradicated. In fact, 
in anticipation of the need for such action, Con- 
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gress had already passed a law authorizing such 
joint action. This law was approved by President 
‘lruman on February 28. 

At the meeting of the Mexican-United States 
Agricultural Commission on March 6, it was re- 
solved that a joint office for eradication of the 
disease should be established in Mexico City. It 
was provided that the office should have a Mexican 
director and an American co-director. Provision 
was also made for an administrative board, which 
is to formulate general policies and procedures. 
It is to consist of three Mexican members and three 
members appointed by the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture. Since the livestock industry both 
in the United States and in Mexico is deeply inter- 
ested in the eradication of the disease, the Commis- 
sion also proposed that there should be advisory 
committees, consisting of representatives of inter- 
ested groups in each country. 

The problem of finances still remained to be 
solved. Consequently, at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington on March 15, it was resolved that the two 
Governments should make approximately equal 
contributions for the fight against foot-and-mouth 
disease until the end of June 1947. 

Representatives of the Mexican Government 
estimated that its contribution during the initial 
months of the campaign would amount to approxi- 
mately $9,350,000. This sum includes the expense 
of maintaining Mexican Army units on quarantine 
lines, salaries of veterinarians and other Mexican 
Government officials, labor and clerical work, and 
materials and supplies, including disinfectants. 

The Governments of the two countries approved 
the contents of these two sets of resolutions by ex- 
changes of notes on March 17 and March 18; these 
notes became the basis of cooperation from that 
time on. Meantime, the Congress of the United 
States, recognizing the gravity of the situation, 
gave full support to the campaign and in late 
March appropriated the sum of $9,000,000 as the 
United States contribution for the period ending 
June 30, 1947. 

It is not possible to anticipate exactly what ex- 
penses will be involved during the 1947-48 fiscal 
year or in subsequent periods. The two Govern- 
ments, however, intend to stamp out the disease as 
quickly as possible. It is believed that the Mexi- 
can Government will not be able to increase the 
rate of its contribution materially over that of the 
spring months of 1947. The United States Gov- 
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ernment may, however, increase its portion of the 
expenditures in order to push the campaign to 
the earliest possible conclusion. 


Some Problems of the Campaign 


Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 
is likely to prove difficult for several reasons. In 
the first place, the area already covered by the 
infection is large, as was mentioned above. One 
large portion of the infected zone consists of the 
densely inhabited Valley of Mexico. Part of the 
region consists of jungle along the coast of Vera- 
cruz. Other areas are rough or mountainous. 

Some of the animals infected or exposed to the 
disease are owned by large ranchers. Others con- 
sist of a few cows, goats, or pigs owned by small 
farmers. In addition, the deer and wild pigs in 
the Veracruz region are susceptible to the disease, 
and are capable of spreading the infection. These 
will be very difficult to exterminate. 

Another difficulty is the fact that oxen consti- 
tute the principal source of farm power in the 
infected zone. It will be necessary to eliminate 
these as well as the other cattle. This means that 
farmers must be assisted in obvaining tractors, 
horses, or mules to do their farm work. Equines 
are not susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease. 

Furthermore, all dairy cattle in the infected 
zone will have to be destroyed, and new sources of 
milk must be found for Mexico City, Puebla, and 
Veracruz, as well as for smaller towns and villages. 
Such measures as these completely upset a large 
sector of the agricultural economy of the affected 
regions. Hence, there are many problems of pub- 
lic relations. It is extremely important both to 
obtain the willing cooperation of livestock owners 
and to assist them in reestablishing their farms 
on a temporary basis until it is safe to reintroduce 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

It is expected that the campaign will cost the 
United States Government much more than the 
$9,000,000 which it has already made available. 
However, the value of the U.S. livestock industry 
is so great and the danger of infection is so serious 
that it would be profitable in the long run to spend 
many times this amount in order to avert a con- 
stant danger of infection in this country. Fur- 
thermore, prompt and vigorous action will prove 
economical in the long run, before the disease has 
an opportunity to spread to the extensive cattle- 
producing regions of northern Mexico. 
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PICAO South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


ARTICLE BY COL. CARL SWYTER 


The fifth in a series of tem regional air naviga- 
tion meetings being held by the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO)? 
took place in Melbourne, Australia, February 4 to 
22,1947. Represented at this meeting, with voting 
rights by reason of having territory located in the 
region, or providing or operating facilities or serv- 
ices within the region, or operating civil air lines 
in the region, were Australia, Canada, Chile, 
China, El Salvador, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippine Republic, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. In at- 
tendance as observers were Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, and Switzerland. International or- 
ganizations represented at the meeting were 
PICAO, International Air Transport Association, 
and the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale. 

The United States Delegation was made up of 
14 official members and 25 advisers and observers 
and included representatives from the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, War, and the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
Pan American Airways. Glen A. Gilbert of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration was the Dele- 
gation chairman; Capt. A. S. Hayward, United 
States Navy, was alternate chairman, and Col. 
Carl Swyter, Army Air Forces, was technical sec- 
retary. Principal committee spokesmen for the 
United States were James Angier, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, for airdromes, air routes, and 
ground aids; Clifford P. Burton, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, for air-traffic control; L. Ross 
Hayes, Civil Aeronautics Administration, for com- 
munications; Delbert M. Little, United States 
Weather Bureau, for meteorology; Lt. Comdr. 
J. D. McCubbin, Coast Guard, for search and 
rescue; and Ray F. Nicholson, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, for Subcommittee No. 1 dealing 
with general operational matters. 

In accordance with the report of Subcommittee 
No. 1, the meeting recommended that instrument 
landing systems be installed at all regular and 
alternate airdromes as soon as possible, but not 
later than January 1, 1951, except where favorable 
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weather conditions make a landing aid unneces- 
sary. It was agreed that VHF (very high fre- 
quency) omni-directional ranges should be in- 
stalled for short-range navigation as soon as prac- 
ticable, but not later than January 1, 1951, and 
that distance-measuring equipment should simi- 
larly be installed where required for air-traffic 
control or terrain reasons. Meanwhile, LF/MF 
radio ranges and non-directional radio beacons 
should be maintained and extended where neces- 
sary. For long-range navigation, the meeting 
recommended that existing standard Loran chains 
be maintained and extended where required, until 
a long-range navigation aid which fully meets the 
PICAO requirements is available, and that 
HF/DF networks and LF/MF non-directional 
beacons also be maintained and extended where 
required. It was agreed that the necessary exten- 
sion of existing facilities indicated above be com- 
pleted for LF/MF radio ranges not later than 
July 1, 1948, for non-directional radio beacons not 
later than January 1, 1948, and standard Loran 
for the China Coast area not later than July 1, 
1949. Agreement was reached on standard instru- 
ment approach and landing procedures to be 
adopted as a guide for use with radio ranges, non- 
directional beacons, and the PICAO standard 
instrument landing system. It was agreed that 
altimeter settings for navigation within the South 
Pacific region should be 29.92 in. hg. or 1013.2 mbs. 
over water and beyond 100 miles from regular 
and alternate international airdromes. When over 
land and 100 miles beyond the above airdromes 
the altimeter setting shall conform to the national 
usage of the country whose territory is being flown 
over, and within 100 miles of the above airdromes 
the altimeter settings shall be at sea-level pressure. 

Agreement was reached on a composite system 
of units of measurement which employs both the 
English and metric systems, as well as the nautical 
mile and knot. It was recommended that the 


*As of Apr. 4, 1947, the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) became the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
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South Pacific Regional Manual should consist of 
a single volume, and that distress and emergency 
procedures be made a separate part of the manual 
because it was considered that these procedures 
comprise the most essential information that the 
commander of the aircraft should possess for 
ready reference. For an interim period, the 
PICAO Regional Manual should not include a 
detailed discussion of the radio navigation facili- 
ties which are listed in the several national pub- 
lications now in use but, in lieu, a reference should 
be made in the manual to these publications and 
how they may be obtained. The national publica- 
tions referred to are— 
ANFAC: published by the Department of Civil 
Aviation, Melbourne, Australia. 
JACSPAC: published by 7ist AACS Group (APO 953, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia), Hickam Field, T.H., U.S.A. 
RACONA: published by the Netherlands East Indies 
Army Air Forces, Batavia. 

Regular land airdromes for long-, medium-, and 
short-range operation were designated by the 
meeting, as well as alternate airdromes for long- 
and medium-range operation. These designa- 
tions were based on existing and proposed land- 
plane routes of member countries assembled. The 
standard to which each airdrome designated for 
international civil aviation should be brought was 
indicated and it was agreed that each country 
should immediately start to bring airdromes up 
to these standards. It was noted, however, that 
it might be some time before certain airdromes 
could or should be brought up to the full standard 
in view of the very light traffic frequency. 

For air-traffic control, agreement was reached 
on boundaries for flight-information regions, and 
control areas were designated around principal 
airdromes and along some of the routes where the 
traffic density is comparatively heavy. It was 
agreed that these route-control areas should be 
50 miles wide except within 100 miles of airdromes, 
where they should be 10 miles wide. Locations for 
air-traffic control centers and airdromes requiring 
approach control were also designated. 

In the field of aeronautical communications, the 
meeting recommended that manual point-to-point 
radio circuits should be converted wherever prac- 
ticable to high-speed radio teletypewriter, and that 
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this equipment should be standardized as soon as 
possible. Domestic radio circuits should be re- 
placed by line circuits. It was agreed that VHF 
for aeronautical mobile communications should be 
established as soon as possible at all regular and 
alternate international airdromes. For VHF op- 
eration, frequencies were recommended for air- 
drome control, approach control, airport utility, 
air carriers en route,and emergency. The HF and 
MF emergency channels agreed on were 8280 k.c, 
and 500 k.c. The Australia-New Guinea—Halma- 
heras area was considered by the meeting as the 
most suitable for the conduct of the tests on low- 
frequency Loran recommended by PICAO. 

To meet the meteorology requirements of inter- 
national civil aviation, the meeting considered it 
essential that existing facilities be expanded by the 
addition of six main meteorology offices located at 
Shanghai, China; Nouméa, New Caledonia; Ma- 
nila, Philippines; Baucau, Portuguese Timor; 
Guam; and Wake; three dependent meteorology 
offices at Tontouta (New Caledonia); Espiritu 
Santo (Condominium of New Hebrides) , and Mid- 
way (U.S.A.) ; additional surface observation sta- 
tions at Jarvis Island (U.S.A.) and Swains Island 
(U.S.A.); additional upper air observation sta- 
tions at Canton (China) or Hongkong (U.K.), 
Tarakan, Koepang, and Merauke (Netherlands), 
and Tutuila (U.S.A.); radio wind-observation 
stations at Kemajoran, Soerabaja, Hollandia, 
Macassar, and Ambon (Netherlands). The instal- 
lation of automatic weather stations was consid- 
ered important in view of the sparsity of weather- 
reporting networks possible in certain areas of the 
South Pacific region due to the wide expanse of 
ocean area and to the fact that many of the islands 
are uninhabited. Because of the high cost in- 
volved in periodic visits to such automatic stations 
for servicing, it was considered necessary to specify 
the operational requirements for which automatic 
weather-station equipment should be designed. It 
was agreed that the equipment should operate 
minimum of six months unattended and should 
observe, as a minimum, the wind direction, wind 
speed, atmospheric pressure, and amount of rain- 
fall between reports. It was also agreed that two 
ocean weather stations are required between San 
Francisco and Honolulu giving weather and other 
services approximately 700 miles apart, and one 
station between Guam and Manila. Although 
agreeing to the need for these stations from 4 
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) meteorological point of view, the Delegations from 


France, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands 
indicated that their countries could not share in 
their cost of operation. 

For search and rescue, the meeting agreed on 
the location of 19 rescue-coordination centers 
which were considered necessary to evaluate infor- 
mation concerning aircraft in distress and to 
utilize all available search and rescue facilities to 
the greatest possible extent. The location for 
search-and-rescue coordination subcenters and 
rescue-alerting centers was also agreed on. Other 
recommendations for search and rescue include 
locations for very-long-range, long-range, me- 
dium-range, and short-range search-and-rescue 
aircraft, as well as surface-rescue craft. Search- 
and-rescue procedures, including emergency pro- 
cedures to be used by aircraft in distress, were also 
agreed on. 

The recommendations of the meeting concern- 
ing procedures, facilities, and services have been 
forwarded to the PICAO headquarters in Mont- 
real for review and approval by the Interim 
Council. After approval, each country concerned 
will be formally requested by PICAO to imple- 
ment the recommendations in accordance with the 
action specified by the Interim Council. 

Due to the expanse of the PICAO South Pacific 
region, consisting largely of ocean with numerous 
small islands, air routes in the region will have 
relatively light traffic density. This situation pre- 
sented some opposition to the position the United 
States has maintained at all regional meetings, 
that recommendations must be based on technical 
considerations for safe, regular, and efficient oper- 
ation and not on the financial capabilities of indi- 
vidual countries to provide the services and facili- 
ties required. It can be said, however, that the 
agreements reached at this meeting, when imple- 
mented, will fully meet the requirements of 
international civil aviation. 

Preparation for the South Pacific Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting on behalf of the United States 
was accomplished within the framework of the Air 
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Coordinating Committee’s Technical Division. 
The official delegation for the meeting was largely 
made up from technical division and subcommittee 
membership. ‘The success of the United States in 
gaining acceptance of a very high percentage of 
its proposals can be attributed to the experience 
and teamwork of the United States representa- 
tives on the delegation and the completeness of the 
preparation in Washington and Honolulu prior to 
the meeting. 





Armament Regulation —Continued from page 701 


out collective security, we would not only be clos- 
ing our eyes to a dangerous and troubled world; 
we would be neglecting our responsibilities as a 
member of the United Nations, and as a great 
power, to assist in maintaining international peace 
and security. 

It is fitting to quote in this connection a passage 
from President Truman’s address to Congress on 
March 12, 1947: 


“To insure the peaceful development of nations, 
free from coercion, the United States has taken 
a leading part in establishing the United Nations. 
The United Nations is designed to make possible 
lasting freedom and independence for all its mem- 
bers. We shall not realize our objectives, however, 
unless we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements that seek 
to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This 
is no more than a frank recognition that totali- 
tarian regimes imposed upon free peoples, by di- 
rect or indirect aggression, undermine the founda- 
tions of international peace and hence the security 
of the United States.” 


The United States wants a lasting peace, a peace 
with security for all. Its foreign policy is dedi- 
cated to achieving this end through the United 
Nations and, in achieving it, to achieving also, 
and in the only way possible, effective regulation 
and reduction of armaments. 
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U.S. Urges Reconvening of Joint U.S.—U.S.S.R. Commission 


NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 
SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Text of note sent by Secretary Marshall to Soviet 
Minister Molotov on April 9, 1947, and released 
to the press in Moscow on April 11 


I wish to call your attention to the situation in 
Korea. The representatives of the Soviet Union 
and the United States on the Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Commission in Korea have been unable to make 
progress toward the establishment of a Korean 
Provisional Government. It has been nineteen 
months since the Japanese surrender, yet Korea 
has profited little. The country is divided into 
two zones. The Soviet Commander in Northern 
Korea has refused to permit freedom of movement 
and free economic exchange between these zones. 
This has precluded freely chosen political amal- 
gamation of the Korean people and has resulted 
in grave economic distress. 

The policy of the United States toward Korea 
has the following basic objectives: 


(1) To assist in the establishment as soon as 
practicable of a self-governing sovereign Korea, 
independent of foreign control and eligible for 
membership in the United Nations. 

(2) To insure that the national government so 
established shall be representative of the freely 
expressed will of the Korean people. 

(3) To aid the Koreans in building a sound 
economy as an essential basis for their independent 
and democratic state. 


The United States, in the Cairo Declaration of 
December 1, 1948, declared its determination that 
in due course Korea should become free and inde- 
pendent. The United Kingdom and the Republic 
of China were parties to the same declaration. 
The Cairo Declaration was specifically reaffirmed 
by the Three Powers in the Potsdam Declaration, 
which defined terms for the Japanese surrender. 
The U.S.S.R. in its declaration of war on Japan 
on August 8, 1945, declared its adherence to these 
declarations. 

Upon the surrender of Japan, United States and 
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Soviet forces accepted the surrender of Japanese 
forces in Korea in the areas respectively south and 
north of a line arbitrarily assigned for this pur- 
pose, the thirty-eighth degree parallel. This line 
of demarcation became in effect a boundary be- 
tween zones of occupation. At the conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of the U.S., the U.K. and 
the U.S.S.R. in Moscow in December, 1945, the 
serious consequences of the bizonal division of 
Korea were discussed and an agreement regarding 
Korea was reached and published in part three 
of the communiqué of the conference. The Repub- 
lic of China subsequently subscribed to this agree- 
ment. 

On March 20, 1946, the Joint U.S.U.S.S.R. 
Commission appointed under the terms of the Mos- 
cow Agreement met and began its task, as outlined 
in the agreement, of assisting in the formation of a 
provisional Korean democratic government as a 
first step in assuring the establishment of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Korean nation. 

It was the hope of the Government of the United 
States that speedy action would be taken by the 
Joint Commission, a provisional Korean govern- 
ment would rapidly be established, the unfortunate 
results of the line of demarcation between the 
United States and the Soviet forces would be over- 
come and Korea could be started on the way to 


attaining an independent and democratic govern- 


ment. 

Unfortunately the work of the Joint Commis- 
sion became stalemated after a short time through 
the failure to agree on the definition of the word 
“democratic” as it pertained to the representatives 
of the parties and social organizations mentioned 
in the Moscow Agreement to be consulted by the 
Joint Commission in its task of assisting in the 
formation of a provisional government. As it be- 
came evident that no agreement could be reached 
at the time, the Joint Commission adjourned sine 
die on May 8, 1946. 

The United States Commander in Korea has 
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several times suggested to the Soviet Commander 
that the Commission reconvene and get on with its 
work. 

However, the Soviet Commander has insisted on 
a formula which would result in eliminating the 
majority of representative Korean leaders from 
consultation as representatives of Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations, and has 
reiterated this position in a letter to the American 
Commander as recently as February 28, 1947. It 
has therefore been impossible to agree upon a basis 
for reconvening the Commission. 

Now in April 1947, almost sixteen months since 
the agreement pertaining to Korea was reached in 
Moscow, there has still been no real progress made 
toward the implementation of that agreement. 

In fulfillment of the intent of the Agreement and 
Declaration made at Moscow in December 1945, the 
Government of the United States desires to fur- 
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ther the work of establishing a free and independ- 
ent Korea without additional delay. 

To this end I ask that our Governments agree 
to instruct our respective Commanders in Korea 
to reconvene the Joint Commission as soon as pos- 
sible and charge it with expediting its work under 
the terms of the Moscow Agreement on a basis 
of respect for the democratic right of freedom of 
opinion. I further suggest that a mutually accept- 
able date during the summer of 1947 be fixed for a 
review by the two Governments of the progress 
made to that date by the Joint Commission. In 
the meantime, the United States, mindful of its 
obligations under the Moscow Agreement, sees no 
alternative to taking without further delay such 
steps in its zone as will advance the purposes 
of that agreement. 

I am furnishing copies of this letter to the Brit- 
ish and Chinese Governments. 


Japanese Vessels Available for Delivery to 


U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R., and China 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press April 11] 


The Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and China, in accordance with 
their declaration at Moscow on October 30, 1943, 
“That those of them at war with a common enemy 
will act together in all matters relating to the 
surrender and disarmament of that enemy”, agreed, 
following the surrender of Japan, that all sub- 
marines and large surface vessels, above destroyer 
size, of the Japanese Navy would be destroyed and 
that destroyers and surface combatant vessels of 
lesser tonnage would be divided equally among the 
four powers. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
was therefore directed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to destroy all combatant vessels of the 
Japanese fleet with the exception of destroyers and 
surface vessels of lesser tonnage. The scrapping 
of these vessels is proceeding according to plan. 

The Supreme Commander has found it necessary 
in carrying out his responsibilities as executive 
authority for the Allied powers in Japan to utilize 
temporarily for repatriation, mine-sweeping, and 
other occupation duties certain of the combatant 
vessels to be divided among the four powers. It 
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has been understood that these ships would be made 
available for delivery as soon as they were no 
longer needed for occupation duties. 

Additional Japanese naval vessels falling within 
the category to be divided among the four powers 
have been wrecked or cannot be rendered operable 
within a period of 60 days. These vessels will be 
scrapped. 

SCAP has indicated that certain of these com- 
batant vessels are now available for division, and 
the United States Government has communicated 
to the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R., and China full details with regard to 
these ships. As of February 24, 1947, 239 Japanese 
combatant vessels of destroyer tonnage or less were 
operable or could be made operable within a period 
of.60 days. General MacArthur has stated that, 
of these, 140 are now ready for delivery. 

It is intended that an equal division of the ships 
available for delivery will be accomplished by the 
drawing of equivalent lots in Tokyo by the desig- 
nated representatives of the Governments con- 
cerned. Inspection of the vessels by the represen- 
tatives of the claimant nations prior to their deliv- 
ery will be facilitated by SCAP. All ships have 
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been demilitarized and all items of military equip- 
ment destroyed. 

Each claimant nation will designate a port in the 
Far East to which the vessels will be delivered. 
Japanese crews will be provided for the vessels. 

The United States Government will notify the 
other Governments concerned as soon as additional 
vessels become available for delivery. 


Arrangements Made for Commercial 
Banking in Japan 
[Released to the press April 9] 


The Department of State announced on April 9 
that the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan will establish commercial ac- 
counts with American and foreign banking institu- 
tions when and as needed in connection with the 
administration of the dollar proceeds of Japanese 
exports to countries other than the United States. 


It was explained that heretofore the sole deposi- 
tory of dollar proceeds of Japanese exports con- 
sisted of a trust-fund receipt account established 
within the framework of the Army accounting 
system. This account was designed primarily to 
handle financial transactions involving trade be- 
tween Japan and the United States and is not 
readily adaptable io financial transactions arising 
out of trade with other countries. The need for 
commercial banking facilities of this nature arises 
out of the expansion of Japanese foreign trade 
with all areas capable of supplying Japan with 
feod and raw materials and in which profitable 
markets for Japanese exports may be found. 

State Department officials indicated that since 
the National City Bank of New York is the only 
American bank operating a branch office in Japan 
at present, it is likely that the first commercial ac- 
count of this nature to be opened by SCAP Head- 
quarters will be with that institution. It is ex- 
pected, however, that, as the volume of Japanese 
foreign trade grows, commercial accounts will be 
opened with other American banks and with for- 
eign banks in keeping with this Government’s 
policy of utilizing on a non-discriminatory basis 
the services of any qualified institution interested 
in acting as a depository of dollar funds arising 
out of Japanese foreign trade. 
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Philippine Foreign Affairs 
Training Program 


A fifth group of Filipinos, participating in the 
Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program of 
the Department of State, began its course of in- 
struction on April 7. 


The program was inaugurated in December 
1945 to aid the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
to train its future diplomats. It was continued 
after Philippine independence at the request of 
the Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. The expense of the program is borne en- 
tirely by the Philippine Government, and the 
program is under the central supervision of the 
Division of Philippine Affairs of the Department 
of State. 

The new group of trainees numbers fifteen and 
is composed of men with outstanding educational 
and professional backgrounds who were selected 
by the Philippine Government after stiff competi- 
tive examinations. The trainees will attend the 
regular officer-training courses of the Foreign 
Service Institute and then undergo a period of 
special training in which the home-office side of 
foreign relations will be emphasized. 


The course extends three and one-half months. 
At its termination, selected members of the group 
will be assigned to American Foreign Service es- 
tablishments abroad for observation and prac- 
tical training in the field. 

Two recent graduates of the course were detailed 
to the American Embassies in London and Paris 
on completion of their training, and several others 
who now hold positions in the Philippine Foreign 
Service and Department of Foreign Affairs were 
assigned to the American Embassies in Mexico 
City, Ottawa, and Habana and to the Consulate 
General of Sydney. 

A majority of the members of the Philippine 
Foreign Service at the present time have received 
training under the program. The United States 
Government hopes to contribute in this manner 
to the creation of a foreign-affairs establishment 
for the Philippine Republic which will play 4 
significant role in world affairs and cement further 
the close ties now existing between the two 
countries. 
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Agriculture Situation in the 
Philippines 
[Released to the press April 9] 

C. A. Boonstra, former Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, Manila, has reported to the 
Department of State on the current agriculture 
situation in the Philippines, with particular em- 
phasis on the major agricultural crops of copra, 
abacd, sugar, and tobacco. His report was based 
on extensive travel and research in the field. Mr. 
Boonstra is in Washington pending reassignment 
as Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, San- 
tiago, Chile. His report is summarized below: 


Copra. The outstanding feature with regard to 
copra is the remarkable recovery of that industry 
since the end of the war. This recovery is not so 
amazing if one considers the fact that the supply 
of coconuts available for copra production was 
actually greater after the termination of the war 
than it was before the war. The major problems 
which confronted the recovery of the copra indus- 
try were getting the workers back on the job and 
overcoming the critical transportation situation. 
With a production of 650,000 long tons of copra 
last year and an estimated production of 750,000 
long tons this year, the outlook of the copra indus- 
try is particularly encouraging. Of the 1947 
yield, it is estimated that about 100,000 tons will 
be crushed in the Philippines. At the present 
time only one large crusher is in operation. 
However, the Philippine Refining Company 
(Lever Brothers), one of the largest crushing 
companies, expects shortly to open new plants. 
The following facts could conceivably affect the 
available quantity of exportable copra for the 
forthcoming year: (1) the price of hemp might 
rise sufficiently to divert labor in dual-crop areas 
into that field; and (2) foodstuffs may again 
become scarce, requiring a diversion of labor into 
that field. 

Abacé. The production of abaca last year was 
almost 110,000,000 pounds (all grades), which is 
roughly one third of the 350,000,000 pounds yearly 
pre-war production rate. ‘There is, however, 
enough Manila hemp in the Philippines so that if 
it were fully utilized and efficiently stripped, the 
productive yield could be raised to approximately 
250,000,000 pounds for 1947. One of the reasons 
for the low output last year was the failure to strip 
abacé extensively until the price rises in August 
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and November. The Davao region, the principal 
abaca-producing section before the war, produced 
about 60,000,000 pounds last year. This relatively 
low output is explaintd by the fact that the former 
Japanese plantations in the Davao region were 
abandoned during the war. For the long-range 
outlook, it might be more economical to plant 
virgin lands than to attempt to clear and replant 
the old Japanese plantations. 

Sugar. Of the 41 pre-war sugar mills, 15 will 
be in operation this year. The pre-war sugar ex- 
ports were almost 1,000,000 short tons. The 1947 
production will be under 100,000 tons, which is 
not sufficient for domestic requirements. It is esti- 
mated that the production in 1948 may provide 
150,000 to 200,000 short tons for export. It is the 
intention of 32 mills to rebuild and claim full 
quotas of cane. The general feeling in the sugar 
industry is that it will be profitable to rebuild 
under the terms of the Bell act, because the 
Philippines is the only sugar-producing country 
having a guaranteed market. The question as to 
whether the quotas belong in the mills or to the 
planters has not been resolved and has precipi- 
tated a division of crops on a 65 to 35 ratio for 
the planters, in lieu of the former 50-50 division. 

Tobacco. The tobacco industry is probably in 
the most critical condition of any in the Philip- 
pines. It is believed, however, that tobacco pro- 
duction may be back to the pre-war level within 
the next year. The big problem confronting this 
industry is the lack of a tobacco market. The 
formerly profitable cigar industry is handicapped 
by a high cost of hand production and is unable 
to compete for the United States market. The 
lack of factories, which were destroyed by the war, 
has contributed to the chaotic condition of the in- 
dustry. The National Tobacco Corporation has 
maintained a policy of subsidizing tobacco prices 
at a high level in order to protect the destitute 
Cagayan Valley farmers, with the resulting dan- 
ger of losing the entire foreign tobacco market 
and even the local Philippine market. 


Letters of Credence 


Iraq 

The newly appointed first Ambassador of Iraq, 
Ali Jawdat, presented his credentials to the Presi- 
dent on April 11, 1947. For the text of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 311 of April 11. 
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S.S. “‘Martin Behrman’”’ Incident 


[Released to the press March 21] 

The Department of State, recognizing the 
amount of public interest aroused by the case of 
the American vessel, S.S. Martin Behrman, which 
is under detention by Netherlands Indies author- 
ities at Batavia, makes the following announce- 
ment with respect thereto. 

The Department considers, on the basis of pres- 
ent evidence, that the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment has acted within its legal rights with respect 
to the action taken towards the Martin Behrman 
and its cargo. 

Nevertheless, following conversations between 
the two Governments in the spirit of the tradi- 
tionally cordial relations between our two peoples, 
the Netherlands Government has agreed to a set- 
tlement of the issue which will permit the Martin 
Behrman to sail for the United States with a cargo 
of the commodities which she originally intended 
to pick up, with fair compensation to the Isbrandt- 
sen Company as carrier, and with reimbursement 
to that company for extra charges resulting from 
the delay. The settlement does not compromise 
Netherlands Indies law, but minimizes any losses 
to the Isbrandtsen Company arising from the fact 
that new trade regulations were promulgated while 
the vessel was en route to Cheribon. 

Norte. On February 5, 1947, the S.S. Martin Behrman, 
a Liberty ship owned by the Maritime Commission and 
under charter to the Isbrandtsen Company of New York, 
arrived off the Indonesian-held port of Cheribon, Java, 
to pick up a cargo of rubber, sugar, and other commodi- 
ties under an agreement with the Perseroan Bank, an 
Indonesian organization. The vessel’s arrival marked 
the first attempt to establish direct trade between Indo- 
nesian-held territories and the United States. Since the 
war a large trade had developed between these territories 
and Malaya. Much of this trade was regarded by the 
Dutch as smuggling en the grounds that cargoes consisted 
of “estate produce” (products of plantations owned by 
absent Netherlanders or other Europeans). 

Before the Martin Behrman had left Manila for Cheri- 
bon, the Isbrandtsen Company had asked the advice of the 
Department of State concerning the proposed transaction. 
The Department advised the company that, because of 
the uncertainty of the ownership of cargoes available 
at Indonesian-held ports, the Netherlands Government was 
opposed to direct trade between these ports and the outside 
world, except with the approval of the Netherlands East 
Indies Government. The Department also emphasized 
its recognition of Netherlands sovereignty over the entire 
archipelago. Later, however, the company obtained the 
approval of the Netherlands Indies Trade Commissioner 
and of the Netherlands Embassy to the transaction on the 
condition that export duties would be paid and reasonable 
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Conversations With Iranian 
Purchasing Mission 
[Released to the press April 10] 

An Iranian purchasing mission, consisting of 
Major General A. Hedayat, Brigadier General M. 
Mazhari, and Captain Saleh, has just arrived to 
resume conversations begun in Washington last 
October concerning the possibility of the pur- 
chase by Iran of surplus United States military 
equipment. Colonel A. Moarefi, who has remained 
in Washington since assisting Brigadier General 
Mazhari here last fall, will also be a member of 
the mission. 

It was agreed in principle last December that 
this Government would sell to the Iranian Army 
and gendarmerie, through routine arrange- 
ments with the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, reasonable quantities of military 
supplies for the purpose of maintaining internal 
security within Iran. On the basis of that agree- 
ment, the Iranian Government has reviewed care- 
fully the essential needs of its security forces and 
is now expected to present to the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner a list of minimum requirements 
for its military establishment. 





evidence of title should be obtained. On this basis the 
Department interposed no further objection, advising the 
company that the transaction was undertaken at the com- 
pany’s own risk and responsibility. 

On January 28, however, one week before the Martin 
Behrman reached Cheribon, new trade regulations were 
published by the Netherlands Indies Government, making 
illegal the export from Indonesian-held ports of rubber, 
sugar, and other commodities which on prima facie evi- 
dence could be considered estate produce, except on per- 
mits of the Netherlands Indies Government. The De- 
partment was informed of the issuance of these regula- 
tions on February 4 and immediately advised the Isbrandt- 
sen Company to adhere to all Netherlands East Indies 
regulations. The Netherlands Embassy in Washington 
similarly advised the company, and the United States 
Consul General in Batavia telegraphed the ship’s master. 
The company gave assurance that it would abide by the 
regulations. 

Nevertheless, upon instructions from the Isbrandtsen 
Company, the master of the ship proceeded to load his 
cargo of rubber and sugar. After completing the loading 
on March 1, the Martin Behrman was ordered by the 
Dutch authorities to sail to Batavia. On March 7 @ 
Dutch party came aboard with an order to seize the cargo 
and asked the master’s cooperation in discharging it. He 
demurred, whereupon Dutch soldiers and marines were 
placed aboard the vessel and the unloading was begut, 
under court order. The Isbrandtsen Company threatened 
to file a claim for $10,000,000 against the Netherlands 
Indies Government. 
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[Released to the press April 8] 


On the occasion of Mr. Clayton’s departure for 
Geneva, I would like to point out once more why 
the Department of State has gone “all out” in 
support of the International Trade Organization. 

As you gentlemen know, the Department about 
a year ago put forward a proposal for world trade 
and prosperity, as a post-war amplification of Mr. 
Hull’s highly successful reciprocal-trade program 
which began back in 1933. Following up its trade 
proposals the Department, in cooperation with 
other interested agencies of the Government, 
drafted a proposed charter for freer world trade. 

Mr. Clayton is chairman of the American Dele- 
gation to the Geneva conference of 18 nations 


Enclosed is the final report on the hearings held 

under the auspices of the Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy during the period Feb- 
tary 24~March 14 on the proposed Charter for 
in International Trade Organization. In trans- 
nitting the report, I should like to invite your 
ittention particularly to the following considera- 
tions : 
) The hearings marked the first time that the pro- 
posed Charter had been taken to the country in an 
effort to obtain a cross section of national opinion 
with respect to the objectives and principles of an 
International Trade Organization, and to receive 
suggestions for its improvement. 

Two hundred and forty-five persons presented 
their viewpoints at the Charter hearings which 
were held in seven strategically located cities. 
Only twenty-one of those appearing were non- 
committal : that is, expressed neither approval nor 
disapproval of the Charter. Two hundred and 
tight endorsed its principles and objectives. Six- 
teen expressed general opposition. ‘Thus the ratio 
of those expressing an opinion stood at thirteen to 
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American Interest in Proposed International Trade Organization 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


which will seek to complete a draft of a charter 
for the proposed ITO. His mission is significant, 
for the ITO, if successful, will be one of the firmest 
stones in the foundation of the U.N. 

It has been often said that one of the main causes 
of the failure of the League of Nations was lack of 
any provision for international economic coopera- 
tion. 

That mistake must not be repeated in the U.N. 

In the light of past history and future need, the 
task of Mr. Clayton and his colleagues from 18 
representative trading nations is a challenging 
one. I am confident that the Geneva conference 
will mark a turning point in world trade and eco- 
nomic prosperity and will bring us closer to the 
enduring peace we all want so much. 


Summary of Informal Hearings on Proposed Charter for ITO 


MEMORANDUM TO ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP ? 


one in approval of the objectives set forth in the 
proposed Charter. 

A number of constructive suggestions were 
offered to the Interdepartmental Committee, which 
conducted the hearings. These suggestions reflect 
careful consideration by many individuals and 
organizations representing a broad area of Ameri- 
can social life and economic activity. 

The Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy is now completing a series of meetings in 
which the Charter is being analyzed, provision 
by provision, in the light of the suggestions re- 
ceived. The results of these deliberations will be 
transmitted to the United States Delegation for 
its guidance at the Second Meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for an International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, beginning April 10, 1947. 


1Made to press and radio correspondents at his press 
conference on Apr. 8, 1947. 

? Released to the press Apr. 13, 1947. Willard L. Thorp 
is Assistant Secretary of State for economic affairs. 
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REPORT ON INFORMAL HEARINGS ON PROPOSED CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE oni 
ORGANIZATION, FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 12, 1947! | res 


Background of Hearings 


In order to afford all interested persons and 
groups an opportunity to present their views and 
to make suggestions for improvement, the Execu- 
tive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy de- 
cided on December 27, 1946, to sponsor a series 
of informal hearings throughout the nation on the 
Preliminary Draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organization. The hearings were sched- 
uled for two-day sessions in each of seven cities: 
Boston, Chicago, Denver, New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco and Washington. 

United States Department of Commerce field 
officers were given general responsibility for mak- 
ing arrangements for the hearings in each city. 
In addition to physical facility arrangements, 
they gave full local publicity to the hearings 
through the press, radio and contacts with busi- 
ness, farm, labor, civic and other organizations. 
Early in February, a Department of State repre- 
sentative visited each of the cities for two or three 
days to assist in assuring that all interested persons 
were afforded an opportunity to present thein 
views. . 

Members of the Panels who were sent out to 
conduct the hearings in each city were drawn from 
all Government agencies represented on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy. 

Interested persons and organizations were in- 
vited to present their views orally or in writing. 
Each person wishing to appear at the hearings 
was requested to notify the Executive Committee 
on Economic Foreign Policy sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the hearings to enable the Executive 
Secretary of the Committee to schedule appear- 
ances. Persons who failed to notify the Execu- 
tive Secretary in time to be scheduled were asked 
to arrange for their appearance with the Secre- 


* See Department of State press release 314 of Apr. 14 for 
the following attachments to the report: Panel members 
assigned to each of the hearings cities; Distribution of 
organizations and persons presenting oral views at ITO 
hearings ; Attitudes expressed toward proposed ITO char- 
ter at hearings (by organization) ; Organizations which 
presented their views on the proposed ITO charter ; Organ- 
izations saying little or nothing about proposed charter, but 
expressing concern with respect to their own interests; 
and Organizations generally opposing the ITO. 
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reli 
tary of the Hearings Panel at the time of te sen 
hearings. In most cases it was possible to work res) 
these persons into the prearranged two-day sched-- ma 
ule. In San Francisco, however, it was necessary, rep 


to schedule an additional half-day session. tS 
Hearings Procedure | ore 
nes 


The time allotted each person for presentation iy: 
of views varied from city to city, being determined, gar 
by the Panel Secretary after the total number of ( 
persons to be heard was known. Moreover, there tye 
was considerable variation in the length of time re- 
quired by witnesses; some required no more than; Atti 
five or ten minutes; most needed between fifteen 
and twenty minutes; a few required the greater 
part of an hour for presentation of their views. In pos 
all cases, the Panel sought to hear everything any; gan 
person had to say. | ae 

Presentation of oral views varied in character wit 
also. Some persons read from prepared state- (¢,; 
ments; other spoke from notes. Many used a part sug 
of their scheduled time to raise questions relating jh. 
to the Charter with Panel members. Informality y}, 
and freedom of expression were encouraged. In) mo, 
only one respect was testimony limited. Because 
of their limited jurisdiction, the Panels did no*¢}, 
entertain discussion relating to specific tariffs 0.0 
specific commodities. per 

At the end of each person’s statement, Panel! On 
members frequently asked questions to clarify is- gro 
sues raised or made statements to correct misunder- ject 
standing. 1 lee 


por 


out 
pos’ 

Two hundred and twenty-three persons, repre- 
senting almost every type of economic, civic, labor| };+4) 
and religious organization, orally presented their) of , 
views on the proposed Charter during the course} ,,;; 
of the hearings. San Francisco led the list with) }\., 
forty-nine personal appearances. New York was| wo, 
next with forty-five; Boston with thirty-five;) 4, 
Washington, twenty-eight; New Orleans, twenty-| op, 
four; Chicago, twenty-two; and Denver, twenty} m0, 

Business and professional associations (includ-} go; 
ing cooperative and farm organizations) were MOSY of ¢ 
numerously represented at the hearings, with 109 T 
persons appearing in their behalf. Civic orgati-} g,., 
zations were represented by 41 persons. Individ-} «,, 


Summary of Appearances 
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_ ual business establishments were next with 24 rep- 
_resentations. Representatives of labor, consumer, 
| religious and veterans’ organizations were repre- 

f the! sented by seventeen, six, eleven, and two persons 


work respectively. Other presentations were made by a 
ched-- mayor, educators, students, and Port Authority 
ssary, representatives. 

Witnesses appeared on behalf of fifty national 
organizations. Of these, twenty-seven were busi- 
_ | ness and farm organizations; twenty-three were 
ation civic, labor, consumer, religious and veterans’ or- 
uined, ganizations. 
er of Geographically, witnesses were drawn from 


there: twenty States? and the District of Columbia. 
e re- 
than; Attitudes Expressed Toward Proposed Charter 


fteen Aside from the indication of widespread sup- 
eater port from every type of organization for the pro- 
» In posed Charter for an International Trade Or- 
> “NY' ganization, the most impressive revelation at the 
hearings was the amount of careful study that 
acter’ witnesses had given to the proposed Charter. 
tate- Critical evaluation was evident and thoughtful 
part} suggestions were contained in the testimony of 
ating the vast majority of persons and organizations 
ality who presented their views. There were, to be sure, 
- In many suggestions and criticisms but for the most 
cause part these were made in the spirit of improving 
L notin ‘the proposed Charter. 
fs 0" Two hundred and forty-five organizations and 
| persons expressed their views on the proposed 
’anel: Charter orally or in writing. Of these two hun- 
Yi8 dred and eight endorsed the principles and ob- 
ader-, jectives of the proposed Charter. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty endorsed the Charter almost with- 
out qualification. Only sixteen witnesses took a 
position in general opposition to the Charter. 
pre General approval of the proposed Charter, with 
abor little or no qualification, came from representatives 
their) of almost every type of economic and civic organi- 
urs! zation. In this group, individual business estab- 
with} jishments and business and farm organizations 
— were most numerous—74 of 165—but equally 
five; strong support was given by civic, religious, labor, 
nty| consumer and veterans’ organizations. The testi- 
anty. mony of most of this group indicated that their 
lud-| statements were prepared only after careful study 
nos of the document under consideration. 
' 109 Typical of many organizations of its kind, the 
wf San Francisco Chamber of Commerce expressed 
ws | “its keen desire for the success of the negotiations 
letin 
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which will shortly be undertaken to complete the 
drafting of the Charter and to establish the Inter- 
national Trade Organization as an organ of the 
United Nations.” 

Anna Lord Strauss, President of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, indicated her 
organization’s “wholehearted support for United 
States leadership in a broad program of expanding 
world trade and employment”. After referring to 
their previous support of the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, she said “By Convention ac- 
tion, the League is supporting an International 
Trade Organization as a necessary part of this 
total economic program.” 

Speaking in behalf of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Michael Ross said his organization 
“supports without reservation the effort to set up 
an International Trade Organization . . . as 
an essential part of the machinery required to 
accomplish the purposes of the United Nations 
Charter”. 

Mr. Charles P. ‘Taft, President and speaking in 
behalf of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, observed that opponents of the 
Program offer no alternative— 


“|. . except the adoption of the methods of 
State Foreign Trading and bilateral ‘Yankee’ 
deals which were developed if not invented by the 
Nazis, for the purpose of waging economic war- 
fare during the period between the Great Wars. 

“That alternative is in effect the adoption of 
state socialism in foreign trade, and will drive us 
to a considerable measure of state socialism at 
home. 

“The middle ground is the only real possibility, 
a goal of many-directional commerce around the 
world as free as practicable, of private and gov- 
ernmental restrictions, but conceding whatever is 
shown to be absolutely necessary to meet the actual 
situation of these war devastated economies of our 
allies and our friends. 

“The proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion is just that, and is therefore in effect, the only 
possible way in which we can go.” 


Forty-three persons expressed general approval 


7 Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. 
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of the proposed Charter on behalf of their or- 
ganizations, but made several specific suggestions 
or expressed reservations with respect to certain 
aspects of the Charter. Twenty-nine of these rep- 
resented business and farm associations. In al- 
most all of these cases, the suggestions were de- 
signed to implement the principles and objectives 
of the Charter; not to weaken them. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, for 
example, pointed to its long record in favor of 
international economic cooperation and cited in 
support a resolution passed by their annual meet- 
ing held in San Francisco in December 1946. “I 
am convinced”, President O’Neal said, “that the 
establishment of this proposed International Trade 
Organization offers an opportunity to conduct in- 
ternational trade more nearly on a basis in line 
with our ideals of free enterprise than could be 
possible otherwise”. 

President O’Neal went on, however, to make a 
number of thoughtful suggestions with respect to 
the Charter. He indicated, for example, his or- 
ganization’s belief that “the Charter should be 
drawn in such a manner that export subsidies on 
certain basic agricultural products could be used in 
the event that it is necessary to prevent widespread 
chaos in some of our basic agricultural industries.” 
He expressed pleasure at the inclusion of Chapter 
VII which deals with inter-governmental com- 
modity arrangements, but raised a question about 
the desirability, in Article 51, of giving importing 
countries an equal voice with exporting countries. 
Mr. O’Neal expressed concern about the little em- 
phasis in the proposed Charter upon using non- 
governmental groups in an advisory capacity. On 
the whole, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
like others in this group, supported the program, 
while at the same time making suggestions for its 
improvement. 

A third group of persons, twenty-one in all, had 
little or nothing to say by way of approval or dis- 
approval of the proposed Charter, but most of 
them expressed some concern about the possible 
impact of the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization on their own industries. A few of this 
group suggested the inclusion or more explicit 
coverage of their own interests. 

The California Walnut Growers Association, for 
example, in its testimony said: “The basic assump- 
tion [of the ITO] is that protective tariffs are 
evils. This has serious implications for the Amer- 
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ican nut industries, and many others. Like the 
reciprocal trade treaties, which always contem- 
plate tariff cuts and never any increases, ITO is 
to be a tariff reducing agency The 
American walnut industry fears ITO because of 
the very obvious threat to its tariff protection.” 

The National Bankruptcy Conference suggested 
“that the International Trade Organization has a 
unique opportunity at this time to write into its 
charter a provision at one stroke estab- 
lishing equal treatment for all creditors in the 
courts of nations participating in the organization 
or subscribing to its principles”. 

Sixteen persons expressed general opposition to 
the proposed Charter. Thirteen of these were 
business associations; three were representatives 
of individual establishments. Eight of the sixteen 
represented textile interests; three, food products; 
one, shoe and leather; one, petroleum; one, ex- 
porter and importer; one, shipping; and one, a 
more general organization: the American Tariff 
League. 

Mr. Henry D. Molnar, representing Trans-Atlas 
et Cie, Ltd., criticized the Charter as impractical 
in all aspects and suggested that a new Charter 
be formulated by representatives of Business and 
Banking. The American Lace Manufacturers 
Association referred to Chapter VII on inter- 
governmental commodity agreements as a plan 
for world collectivism. 

The American Tariff League described the Char- 
ter as “voluminous, wordy, difficult to study and 
comprehend, and frequently ambiguous and lack- 
ing in clarity.” Further, the League observed, 
“the Charter is confusing. It sets forth many 
basic principles, and then proceeds to riddle them 
with exceptions, so that it ends by blessing not 
only the desirable world trade practices, but vir- 
tually all the undesirable ones as well.” 


Written Views 


Only five detailed written briefs relating to the 
proposed Charter were submitted to the Executive 
Committee on Foreign Economic Policy on behalf 
of organizations which did not appear at the hear- 
ings to present their views orally. There were, in 
addition, however, seventeen letters, resolutions 
and telegrams in response to the invitation in the 
original press release announcing the hearings. 
In sum, there were only twenty-two persons and 
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organizations who chose to present their views in 
writing rather than in person. 

All of the written communications endorsed the 
objectives and general structure of the proposed 
International Trade Organization. Four of the 
five written briefs, however, made specific sugges- 
tions for modification of the proposed Charter. 
The remaining brief and the other written com- 
munications endorsed the proposed ITO without 
qualification. Most of the letters from individuals 
did not indicate the degree to which the endorse- 
ment resulted from careful study of the proposed 
Charter. 


Evaluation of the Hearings 


The Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy has been gratified by the results of the hear- 
ings. Two or three things stand out. In the first 
place, interest in constructive measures to assure 
international economic cooperation was revealed 
as considerably greater than had been supposed. 
From this flowed the second revelation of impor- 
tance: most of the persons who appeared at the 
hearings had studied the proposed Charter with 
care. Third, in every city visited by the hearings 
Panels, deep satisfaction was expressed that the 
Charter was taken to the public for examination 
and criticism at this relatively early stage of its 
development. Finally, and most important, many 
thoughtful criticisms and suggestions for improve- 
ment of the Charter were received. It was, of 
course, exactly this that inspired the hearings in 
the first place. 

The Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy is now completing a series of meetings in 
which the many suggestions received at the hear- 
ings have been carefully studied and evaluated. 
The results of these deliberations will be trans- 
mitted to the United States Delegation for its 
guidance in the Second Meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, beginning April 10, 1947. 


Industrial Property Agreement With 
France Signed 

[Released to the press April 8] 

An agreement between the United States and 

France concerning the restoration of certain in- 

dustrial-property rights affected by World War 

IT was signed on April 4, 1947, by Acting Secre- 
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tary of State Dean Acheson and Henri Bonnet, 
Ambassador of the French Republic. 

The agreement is designed to permit delayed 
filing of patent applications, accomplishment of 
formalities, payment of fees, and delayed renewal 
of trade-mark registrations, which actions were 
not possible during the war. Existing United 
States statutes grant these extensions, based on 
reciprocity. The agreement enables France to 
grant such extensions reciprocally to citizens of 
the United States. 

It is provided in the agreement that a notice of 
acceptance of the agreement shall be delivered 
by each government to the other. The agreement, 
in accordance with its provisions, will enter into 
force on the date of the delivery of whichever 
notice is the later in arriving. 

The agreement was negotiated for the United 
States by Acting Commissioner of Patents Leslie 
Frazer and other officials of the Patent Office, in 
collaboration with officers of the Department of 
State. For France, the negotiation was carried 
on by M. E. Mathon, Director of the French In- 
dustrial Property Service, Ministry of Industrial 
Production, and by officials of the French 
Embassy. 


Maine Ratifies Constitutional 


Amendment 
[Released to the press April 9] 


The Department of State received on April 9 
an authenticated copy of the ratification by the 
Legislature of the State of Maine of the recently 
proposed constitutional amendment relating to the 
terms of office of the President. 

The action of the Legislature of Maine was under 
date of March 31, 1947. 

This is the first formal notification received by 
the Department, as required by law. 


Finland Grants Commercial Air Rights 
[Released to the press April 8] 
The Government of Finland has authorized the 
United States certificated air carrier, American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., to operate a commercial 
air service between Finland and the United States 
on a temporary basis pending conclusion of a 
bilateral agreement between the two countries, 
the Department of State announced on April 8. 
It is expected that service will be inaugurated 
by the American company in the early part of 
May 1947. 
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Withdrawal of Obsolete Treaties From the Senate of 
mi: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE ‘te 

ur 

fer 


[Released to the press by the White House April 8] 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Because of changed conditions affecting their 
provisions since they were submitted to the Sen- 
ate, a number of the treaties now pending in the 
Senate have become obsolete. The situation with 
respect to several other pending treaties would be 
clarified if they were withdrawn for further study 
and consideration in the light of developments 
since they were formulated and, if found advis- 
able, resubmitted with a fresh appraisal of their 
provisions. 

I therefore desire to withdraw from the Senate 
the following treaties with a view to placing the 
treaty calendar on a current basis: 


Agreement between the United States of America 
and Costa Rica regarding an interoceanic canal 
across Costa Rican territory, signed at Wash- 
ington February 1, 1923 (Executive B, 67th 
Congress, 4th session). 

International convention for the suppression of 
the circulation of and the traffic in obscene pub- 
lications, signed at Geneva September 12, 1923 
(Executive M, 68th Congress, 2d session). 

Protocol for the prohibition of the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and of 
bacteriological methods of warfare, signed at 
Geneva June 17, 1925 (Executive G, 69th Con- 
gress, 1st session). 

Convention and protocol between the United 
States of America and Canada for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the Niagara Falls, 
signed at Ottawa January 2, 1929 (Executive 
U, 70th Congress, 2d session). 

Protocol of revision of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice (World 
Court), signed at Geneva September 14, 1929; 
protocol of signature of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, signed 
at Geneva December 16, 1920; and protocol of 
accession of the United States of America to the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, signed at Geneva September 14, 
1929 (Executive A, 71st Congress, 3d session). 
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Treaty between the United States of America and] Ge: 
Canada for the completion of the Great Lakes-| gre 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway, signed at Wash- fnter 
ington July 18, 1932 (Executive C, 72d Con-| Oe 
gress, 2d session). 3d: 

Berne Convention of September 9, 1886 for the fonv 
protection of literary and artistic works, revised} Ar 
at Berlin, November 13, 1908, and at Rome,| Sta 
June 2, 1928 (Executive E, 73d Congress, 2d] 76t' 
session). honve 

International Convention for the suppression of | and 
the traffic in women of full age, opened for sig- | Nox 
nature at Geneva October 11, 1933 (Executive | of 
H, 74th Congress, 1st session). nect 

Convention between the United States of America | tob: 
and the Republic of Argentina with reference | sess 
to sanitary regulations concerning plant and Supp! 
animal products, signed at Washington May 24, | sigr 
1935 (Executive O, 74th Congress, ist session). | 79t] 

International convention relating to economic 
statistics and a protocol thereto, signed at | Tu: 
Geneva December 14, 1928 (Executive S, 74th} A 
Congress, 1st session). 

Convention between the United States of America $stat 
and the Republic of Panama for the regulation 
of radio communications in the Republic of 





ington March 2, 1936 (Executive C, 74th Con- [pion 
gress, 2d session). 
International convention for the unification of pect 
certain rules to govern the liability of vessels is si 
when collisions occur between them, and a pro- 






1910 (Executive K, 75th Congress, 1st session). 
Draft convention (no. 56) concerning sickness 
insurance for seamen, adopted by the Inter- | The 
national Labor Conference at its twenty-first 
session, held at Geneva October 6-24, 1936 (Ex- hitifica 
ecutive Y, 75th Congress, 1st session). 
Draft convention (no. 61) concerning the reduc | such 
tion of hours of work in the textile industry, (b 
adopted by the International Labor Conference | date 
at its twenty-third session, held at Geneva June | whos 
3-23, 1937 (Executive J, 75th Congress, 3d | man) 
session). of th 
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Draft convention (no. 63) concerning statistics 
of wages and hours of work in the principal 
mining and manufacturing industries, includ- 
ing building and construction, and in agricul- 
ture, adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference at its twenty-fourth session, held at 
Geneva June 2-22, 1938 (Executive L, 76th Con- 
gress, 1st session). 

Lternational sanitary convention, signed at Paris 
October 31, 1938 (Executive J, 76th Congress, 
3d session ). 

fonvention for the establishment of an inter- 
American bank, signed on behalf of the United 
States of America May 10, 1940 (Executive K, 
76th Congress, 3d session). 

fonvention between the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland providing for the exemption 
of taxation on property or transactions con- 
nected with defense, signed at Washington Oc- 
tober 17, 1941 (Executive H, 77th Congress, 1st 





letin 


session ). 
pplementary protocol concerning whaling 
signed at London October 5, 1945 (Executive J, 
















. | 79th Congress, 1st session). 


Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wuirr House 
April 8, 1947 


te Tax Convention With South 
ica Signed 


[Released to the press April 10] 


-| A convention between the United States and the 


nion of South Africa for the avoidance of double 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
pect to taxes on the estates of deceased persons 
as signed at Capetown on April 10, 1947, by Gen- 
1 Thomas Holcomb, American Minister to the 
tion of South Africa, and Field Marshal Jan 
istiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of South 
ica. 
The convention provides that it shall come into 
tee on the date of exchange of instruments of 
tification and shall be effective only as to 

(a) the estates of persons dying on or after 
such date and 

(b) the estate of any person dying before such 
date and after the thirtieth day of June 1944, 
whose personal representative elects, in such 
manner as may be prescribed, that the provisions 
of the convention shall be applied to such estate. 


by 20, 1947 
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The convention is similar in general to estate- 
tax conventions of the United States with Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 


Protocol for Extension of 
Coffee Agreement 
[Released to the press April 4} 

The President on April 1, 1947, proclaimed the 
protocol for the extension of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement for one year from October 1, 
1946.1. The protocol was opened for signature at 
the Pan American Union from September 3, 1946, 
until November 1, 1946, and during that period 
was signed for the Government of the United 
States of America (subject to ratification) and for 
the Governments of 14 other American republics. 
The protocol was approved by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1947, and was ratified by the President 
on March 7, 1947. The United States instrument 
of ratification was deposited with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on March 19, 1947. 


Bolivian Lawyer Visits U.S. 


Miss Josefa Saavedra, a prominent lawyer of 
Bolivia, is visiting the United States at the invita- 
tion of the Department of State. She has been 
awarded a travel grant under a program adminis- 
tered by the Division of International Exchange of 
Persons of the Department, to enable her to visit 
juvenile courts, women’s prisons, and homes for 
delinquent children, and to confer with officials of 
Government, public and private agencies, and 
institutions in her field of interest. While in the 
United States Miss Saavedra also plans to visit 
universities and educational centers. 


Documents Salesroom 


The Superintendent of Documents will open a 
salesroom in Room 120, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, NW., where Department of State publica- 
tions may be purchased and where a few publica- 
tions of other agencies of the Government will 
also be sold. Persons outside of Washington de- 
siring to purchase Department of State publica- 
tions should continue to order direct from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
~ 3 For an article on the subject by John K. Havemeyer, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1947, p. 378. 
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bontents 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 
Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Statements by the Secretary 
of State: 
Questions Relating to Germany: 
Polish-German Frontier 


The Saar Territory 
The Problem of Boundaries 
The United Nations 
Resolutions Adopted by ECOSOC Relating 
to Narcotic Drugs. Article by George 
A. Morlock 
The Regulation of Armaments and Lasting 
Peace. By Joseph E. Johnson_------_-- 
U.S. Membership and Participation in WHO: 
The President’s Letter of Transmittal _ - -- 
Memorandum From the Secretary of State- 
U.S. Delegation to ICAO Air Traffic Commit- 
tee for European—Mediterranean Region_ 
Economic Affairs 
The Joint Campaign Against Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease in Mexico. Article by John A. 
Hopkins 
PICAO South Pacific Regional Air Naviga- 
,.Article by Col. Carl 


Arrangements 

in Japan: : 
Aguicuifare Situation in the Philippines 
Conver sitions With Iranian Purchasing Mis- 


wapign= 2-3 -: 
JRinetican® Iniferest in ITO. Statement by 
*" csActing Setretary Acheson 


Commission. 





Economic Affairs—Continued 
Summary of Informal Hearings on Proposed 
Charter for ITO: 
Letter to Acting Secretary Acheson 
Report on Informal Hearings 
Occupation Matters 
Interim Principles for Restitution of Identi- 
fiable Property Confiscated in Japan 
From Allied Nationals 
U.S. Urges Reconvening of Joint U.S— 
U.S.8.R. Commission 
Japanese Vessels Available for Delivery to 
U.S., U.K., U.S.8S.R., and China 
General Policy 
Letters of Credence: Iraq 
8.8. ‘““Martin Behrman’”’ Incident 
Treaty Information 
Industrial Property Agreement With France 


Finland Grants Commercial Air Rights 
Estate Tax Convention With South Africa- - 
Withdrawal of Obsolete Treaties From the 
Senate: President’s Message to Senate-- 
Protocol for Extension of Coffee Agreement - 


Calendar of International Meetings 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Co- 


operation 
Bolivian Lawyer Visits U.S_..........-.--- 


The Congress 

Maine Ratifies Constitutional Amendment- - 
The Foreign Service 

Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program. 
Publications 

Documents Salesroom 


George A. Morlock, author of the article on ECOSOC resolutions re- 
lating to narcotic drugs, is Chief of the Narcotics Section, Division of 
International Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 

John A. Hopkins, author of the article on foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico, is Acting Head, Latin American Division, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture. Mr. Hopkins is 
Secretary of the U.S. Section of the Joint U.S.-Mexican Agricultural 


Colonel Carl Swyter, United States Army Air Forces, author of the 
article on the South Pacific regional air navigation meeting of PICAO, 
served as Technical Secretary of the U.S. Delegation to that meeting. 
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